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CHRONICLE Peace.’ Notway and Sweden did so, and more recently 


World Peace Conference.—Various events at the 
national capital have drawn public attention to the move- 
ment which seeks to unite the nations of the earth in 
the bonds of perpetual peace. One of these is the 
three days’ conference of the American Society for’ the 
Judicial Settlement of International Disputes. The so- 
ciety has for its aim the creation of a permanent court, 
as distinguished from a temporary tribunal, for the ad- 
justment of international controversies by judicial de- 
cision according to principles of law, not by compromise, 
according to the standard of diplomacy. A notable gath- 
ering of diplomats, jurists, soldiers and men of inter- 
national renown were present at the first session, which 
Cardinal Gibbons opened with a brief prayer for the 
peace of the world. Among the speakers at the con- 
ferences were Ambassador de la Barra of Mexico, Sen- 
ator Elihu Root, former Secretary of State John W. 
Foster, Andrew Carnegie, Governor-elect Simeon E. 
Baldwin of Connecticut, the French Ambassador M. 
Jusserand, W. Bourke Cockran and President Taft. To 
quote from Mr. Carnegic’s address: “ While some im- 
portant powers,” he said, “ still declare that nations can- 
not submit all questions to a tribunal, others have quietly 
gone on doing so. Argentina and Chile were the first. 
They erected a statue of the Prince of Peace upon their 
boundary line in the Andes, engraving thereon: ‘ Sooner 
shall these mountains crumble into dust than Chileans 
and Argentinans break their vow never to attack each 
other, made at the foot of this statue to the Prince of 


Belgium and the Netherlands have followed. Surely the 
two branches of our English-speaking race should fol- 
low their example.” President Taft is the honorary 
president. of the Society, and has given his hearty ap- 
proval of the proposed court. 


Mr. Carnegie’s Peace Fund.—To carry on a peace 
propaganda and to establish the whole movement on a 
solid business foundation, Andrew Carnegie transferred 
to a board of twenty-seven distinguished American citi- 
zens as trustees named by himself $10,000,000 as a per- 
petual fund, the income of which, “from century to 
century,” is to be “ used to hasten the abolition of inter- 
national war, the foulest blot upon our civilization.” 
After international peace is firmly established and war 
is no more, the income is to be employed for the banish- 
ment of “the next most degrading evil or evils ” which 
afflict mankind or the fostering of whatever “ new ele- 
ment or elements would most advance the progress, eleva- 
tion, and happiness of man.” This is to go on “ from 
century to century, without end.” 


A War Scare.—Curiously enough, simultaneously witii 
the Peace Conference and the contribution of $10,000,- 
000 towards a permanent peace fund, a confidential re- 
port, disclosing dangerous weaknesses in the national de- 
fenses, was sent to the lower branch of Congress from 
the War Department. The document was returned, 
without having been divulged, on the ground that the 
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House.could not receive a secret report. Members of 
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Congress who saw the document before its withdrawal 
say the report of Secretary Dickinson points out that the 
country is wholly unprepared ; that there is a woful lack 
of men, guns and ammunition; that the army should be 
reorganized, and that a council of national defence, with 
the Secretary of War at its head, should be created by 
Congress. Congressman James A. Tawney, of Minne- 
sota, chairman of the House Appropriations Committee, 
said that the Secretary’s report and Congressman Hob- 
son’s lecture on “ The Yellow Peril” were practically 
identical and he charged the existence of a conspiracy be- 
tween the War Department and military enthusiasts in 
the House of Representatives to force enormous appro- 
priations for military purposes. He asserted that the ef- 
fort to get the report of the Secretary of War before the 
\merican people was simply a part of a propaganda of 
jingoism to secure support for larger appropriations. 


Canada.—The Government naval scheme is for four 
cruisers of the British type, that is a protected cruiser of 
about nine to ten thousand tons, and six torpedo destroy- 
ers. The objection of the opposition to the plan is radical, 
namely, that such vessels would be useless in the time of 


war, and therefore an unwarrantable expense in time of 


peace. The matter of Commander Roper, R. N., who. 


employed with regard to the new navy under Gov- 
ernment, spoke publicly against those attacking its policy, 
has been brought up in parliament.——An explosion in a 
coal mine at Bellevue, Alberta, caused thirty-three deaths. 
Just before it occurred the miners had complained of its 
condition, but a public inspector examined it and declared 
it perfectly safe——The Conference of Provincial Pre- 
miers, which we mentioned in our last issue, has sepa- 
rated without taking action regarding the representation 
of the Maritime Provinces. Nothing is said of the other 
matter———F*. D. Monk has introduced into parliament a 
Conservation Bill prescribing only fifty year leases for 
water power, the advertising of such leases and the dis- 
posal of them by public auction. 


Great Britain.— The new parliament is made up of 273 
Liberals, 84 Nationalists, 42 Labor Party on the one 
side, and 272 Unionists on the other. The Government 
has increased its majority by two votes, but these repre- 
sent Labor and Nationalist gains; the Liberals of Great 
Britain having lost ground slightly. It is said that the 
policy of both parties depends now upon what the king 
will do. If he assures Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour 
that he will never swamp the House of Lords by the 
creation of 500 peers, more or less, the Unionists will 
fight the Parliament Bill, and amend it in the Upper 
House, substituting their own plan of reform for that of 
the Government. If the king promises Mr. Asquith to 
yield to Mr. Redmond’s demand for a creation of peers 
sufficient to overcome all opposition, the Unionists will 
allow the Government measure to pass. If the king stands 
upon his constitutional place refusing to take any part in 





the quarrel but ready to sign any bill that comes to him in 
the ordinary way, there will be conferences and talk of 
compromise ending in another dissolution. AI this rests 
upon the assumption that because their numbers remain 
the same, the parties are in the same condition as before 
the dissolution. This is not so. Unionists believed that 
the nation was displeased with the revolutionary projects 
of the Government and would show it at the polls. The 
elections prove that the nation is indifferent, giving no 
answer one way or the other. It is a case of silence giv- 
ing consent. Consequently it seems more probable thar 
the Unionist policy will be what words falling from Mr. 
Balfour in the course of last week, imply: the withdraw- 
ing of all real opposition and the promise of a repeal of 
the Parliament Bill as soon as the party is in power. The 
fulfilment of such a promise would be difficult, but not 
absolutely impossible. 


Ireland.—Home Rule has benefited by the elections in 
Ireland as well as in Great Britain. Two seats have been 
recovered from the Unionists, one of them in Ulster; all 
the close seats in Ulster have been retained with an in- 
creased majority, and not one Nationalist seat has been 
lost, a record which no other party can show as well as 
a striking proof of national solidarity. Mr. Shane Leslie 
fai‘ed to wrest Derry from the powerful Hamilton family 
by 100 votes but would probably have won on the new 
register. Mr. Frewen, who was presented with a seat in 
Cork by Mr. O’Brien, is a cousin of Mr. Leslie, as is also 
Mr. Winston Churchill, their mothers belonging to the 
Jerome family of New York. All three are converts to 
Home Rule, while Mr. Leslie is also a convert to Catholi- 
cism, of which, within the last few years, he has been a 
zealous and able defender with tongue and pen. The 
Independent Nationalists seem to have suffered a net 
loss of two seats and possibly more, as two of their num- 
ber will probably be readmitted into the party. Mr. 
O’Brien’s influence was shown by the contests to be lim- 
ited to Cork County. The entire Nationalist strength is 
over 80 per cent. of the Irish representation, includes 
every seat in Munster, Connaught and Leinster, except 
Trinity College, Dublin, and almost equally divides Uls- 
ter. The information sent to some American papers 
to the effect that Cardinal Logue and the Irish bishops are 
lukewarm about Home Rule, if not secretly hostile to it, 
is directly contrary to the words and actions of the Pre- 
lates. Nearly all the bishops doubled this year their an- 
nual subscriptions to the Irish Party Fund and reiterated 
their belief in the necessity of self-government for proper 
natural development, social, educational, industrial and 
religious. Bishop O’Donnell, of Raphoe, is chairman of 
the Fund. Cardinal Logue made a strong Home Rule 
pronouncement immediately after his return from the 
United States, as is his wont on every important occa- 
sion. These reports were founded on some articles, voic- 
ing the fear that Home Rule would prove hurtful to the 
Church, in the London Times, a source from which Irish 
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bishops are not likely to take suggestions in Catholic mat- 
ters. The statement that the Cardinal had lost confidence 
in Mr. T. M. Healy is also untrue; but he forbade his 
priests to take prominent part in the Louth election, as he 
judged such action inexpedient where the rival contest- 
ants and supporters were Catholics and Nationalists. 


India.— The conspiracy trials continue. The “ Howrah 
gang,” consisting of 47 Bengalis, have just come into 
court charged with conspiracy to upset British rule. 
The Dalai Lama is anxious to visit England and has twice 
asked permission to do so. The government has estab- 
lished as a ruling principality, the family domains of the 
Zemindari of Benares, consisting of the districts of Bha- 
dohi or Korh, Kerah Mangraur or Chakia, and Gungapur 
or Kaswa Raja, containing 887 square miles and 362,000 
sou's. This is the first time the Government has taken 
British territory to set up a principality. 








France.—\Vhat to us in America would be a very un- 
expected result from the new regulation about the early 
Communion of children has occurred in the very Prot- 
estant section of Audincourt in France. The Protestant 
ministers in those quarters have been for years very 
busy in visiting Catholic families to inform them that it 
was no sin for a child to change its faith before First 
Communion and Confirmation. They are said to have 
had considerable success in winning over by this false- 
hood a great many children. According to the present 
regulation a good many years will be lopped off for this 
kind of proselytism. In connection with Mme. Curie’s 
candidacy for membership in the Academy of Sciences 
it may be of use to recall that in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, several women occupied seats in the 
Institut. They were Catherine Duchemin, Genevieve and 
Madeleine de Boulogne, Sophie Chéron, Anne Strésor, 
Dorothée Masse, Catherine Perrot, Rosalba Carriera, 
Marguerite Havermann, Marie Therese Roboul, Doro- 
thée Leincinska, Marie Giroust, Anne Vallayer, Labille 
des Vertus, and finally and above all Mme. Vigée-Lebrun. 
Napoleon excluded women from the Academy. 

At a meeting of the “ Teachers of the Seine,” M. 
Maurice Faure reiterated the old declaration that the 
duty of the country was to support the lay-schools. He 
complained that the bill which his predecessor had pre- 
sented to the Government had been pigeonholed in the 
official desks of the Palais Bourbon. If the lay-schgols 
were not maintained the principles of the French Revo- 
lution would be ignored, and the clerical schools, which 
objected to certain books, wou'd be soon objecting to 
the Republic. Of course, he said, “I believe in religious 
freedom.”——The Royalists are at odds with each other 
and the Duc d’Orleans writes to one of his supporters 
complaining of the dissension and of the disregard of 
orders. The Eclair of Paris complains that justice 
in France is a very costly affair if one desires to get 
it, and to illustrate its assertion it adduces the case of 








a poor woodcutter whose chattels had been seized and 
put up at public auction. Letween the cost of sum- 
monses, postage stamps, official notices, newspaper 
notices, affidavits, etc, the cost ran up to almost 271 
francs, much more of course than all the rubbish was 
worth. The Court of Inquiry in the Rochette Case 
in which Clemenceau is alleged to have been implicated, 
finds that the Minister of the Interior interfered with the 
working of the court, and also that the Prefecture of 
Police, on the recommendation of a newspaper manager 
interested in the swindle introduced a bogus plaintiff 
supplied with fraudulent securities. It is impossible at 
this distance to know how far this concerns the famous 
Prefect of Police Lepine. A new condition of things 
presents itself in France where in former times drunken- 
ness was considered to be non-existent. Briand describes 
the situation as terrible, and hopes that the Senate will 
pass the Bill now before it on Alcoholism. One would 
almost imagine he was preparing for war. He considers 
it to be a measure of national defense—A credit of 
$1,160,000 has been voted by the Parliament for the 1elief 
of the flood victims. 








Portugal.—The action of the Provisional Government 
in recalling the decree of exile pronounced against Queen 
Maria Pia, grandmother of Manoel, was prompted by 
the conditions of the marriage settlement when she be- 
came a member of the Portuguese royal family. Her 
allowance of $65,000 a year was made contingent upon 
her residing in Portugal; should she leave the country, 
she was to receive but half the allowance. As she had 
been driven out, her nephew, the King of Italy, insisted 
on the annual payment of the full sum, and the Braga 
clique meets the demand by excepting her from the de- 
cree which banished Manoel’s kindred. Father Cabral, 
Provincial of the Jesuits in Portugal, who was so eagerly 
sought for, even hunted, by the Revolutionists, succeeded 
in reaching Madrid, Spain, from which place he has 
issued a dignified protest which is at the same time a 
clear vindication of his religious brethren. The leaders 
of the revolutionary movement are still at a loss to ex- 
plain their triumph; for during the three days of sup- 
posed war, not one of them received so much as a flesh 
wound. Several, however, were badly shaken up when, 
fearing that the plot had failed, they fled wildly in 
automobiles; but they heroically bore the bumps and 
bruises while some of their dupes were stopping the 
bullets of the few loyal troops. Spanish newspapers re- 
port further that the Sisters of Charity have already- 
been invited by the Government to return to Lisbon andi 
resume their noble work in the public hospital. 


Emperor William and Portugal—The Court Direc-- 
tory for the year 1911, which has just been published,. 
fails to mention among the titles borne by Emperor Wil-- 
liam that of Honorary Colonel of the Fourth Regiment 








of Portuguese Cavalry. His Majesty evidently has re- 
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signed the incumbency, formerly accepted by him, since 
the upheaval which deprived King Manoel of his throne. 


Interesting Debate in Reichstag. —Prolonged sessions 
featured the close of the Reichstag for the holidays. 
During one of these occurred a scene marked by all the 
dramatic intensity of Kulturkampf days. Dr. Miuller- 
Meiningen, of the Progressists, introduced into a speech 
he was making a stinging reference to the much-discussed 
oath against modernistic errors recently prescribed by 
Pius X for all priests. Herr Grober, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Centre party, spiritedly replied to the attack. 
He showed that the Evangelical Church demanded from its 
ministers a similar pledge to safeguard its own interests, 
and a similar formal obedience towards ail in authority; 
civil officials and officers in the military establishment are 
also bound to swear fidelity to the government; ecclesi- 
astics of every confession are expected to abide by the 
regulations of their churches or to resign their charge. 
The speaker concluded an eloquent address with the im- 
passioned cry: “ Away with the Kudturkampf and with 
all who would renew the Kulturkampf’s bitterness.” Both 
speakers were listened to with deepest attention and en- 
thusiastic applause greeted the telling points scored by 
Herr Gréber. In the course of the same sitting Dr. 
Frank, the Social Democrat, renewed the vicious attacks 
made earlier in the week upon Chancellor von Bethmann- 
Hollweg because of the latter’s charge that the Socialist 
party was morally responsible for the bloody happenings 
that marked the Moabit disturbances. 


Constitution for Alsace-Lorraine.—After the Christ- 
mas recess the German Reichstag will be asked to pass 
upon the draft of a Constitution for Alsace-Lorraine 
just adopted by the Bundesrath. The draft agreed upon 
provides for two Legislative Chambers and a Governor 
appointed by the Emperor. The higher chamber will 
consist of thirty-six members, one half of whom will be 
ex-officio or selected by Chambers of Commerce, Agri- 
culture and Labor, the other half to be appointed by the 
Emperor upon the nomination of the Bundesrath. The 
lower Chamber will be made up of members elected by 
universal suffrage of those twenty-five years old or over. 
Voters over thirty-five years of age will have two 
votes, and those over forty-five three votes. The ballot 
will be secret. With inauguration of the two Chambers 
the authority of the Bundesrath and the Reichstag will 
cease and home rule will prevail. In anticipation of the 
debate on the Constitution for Alsace-Lorraine in the 
Reichstag, public discussion has centred on the question 
of suffrage, owing to Chancellor von Bethmann-Holl- 
weg's refusal to concede the principle of universal suf- 


frage for Prussia. 


The Beuron Address.—The memorable speech of Em- 
peror William, on the occasion of his visit to the Bene- 
dictine monastery at Beuron, has caused an incredible 





outburst in the Liberal press of the Empire. Once again 
is it evident that their opposition to positive Christianity 
is so marked, that they would eagerly repress every sign 
of Christian life and thought given by their Emperor. 
The speech itself the press writers do not attack; there 
is not a sentiment in it, says the Kdlnische V olkszeitung, 
which will not be indorsed by every sincere Catholic and 
Protestant. The critics find in it, however, a play of 
politics, which no one else can see, and though its whole 
tenor suggests nothing but a sympathetic plea for the 
fostering of religious influence in the land, the Liberals 
hail it as an open bid for the assistance of the Centre 


vote. 


Danish West Indies.—The inhabitants of the Danish 
West Indies Islands, it is reported from Copenhagen, are 
renewing their former efforts to bring about a sale of the 
islands to the United States. An address has been received 
by the Home Government in which a strongly indorsed pe- 
tition is presented to have negotiations looking to this 
end reopened. The Danish cabinet will probably not 
take any initiative in the matter. The Ministers express 
themselves as not exactly opposed to the sale, but they 
affirm that the Opposition might be able in Parliament to 
kill a measure favoring it, and they have no desire to have 
a party measure run the risk of rejection. It is said that 
Queen Louisa, who has shown a lively interest in the 
well-being of the islands, is unalterably opposed to any 
plan which will involve the loss of the islands to the 


home kingdom. 


Belgium.—The Liberals promised themselves a 
triumph when the debate on the Address from the 
Throne would take place in the House. Much to their 
chagrin they revealed a good deal of dissension and 
division in their party, and their official journals are 
advising the leaders to put a gag on some of the speakers. 
A former Governor of the Congo, M. Camille Jans- 
sen, admits that there were many abuses in the old 
methods of the colonial administration, but declares that 
if there are still many things to be corrected, the principles 
which now guide the government will soon remove every 





reproach, 


Bohemia.—Emperor Francis Joseph personally inter- 
vened to bring about an understanding between the Ger- 
man and Czech parties. Recently he received the Czech 
leader, Adamek, and held a confidential conference with 
him concerning the disastrous results of the Compromise 
Committee’s meeting in Prague chronic'ed some time 
since. The venerable ruler represented in moving terms 
the absolute need that the Bohemian Landtag be induced 
to hold its session in peace and harmony if Bohemia is to 
be preserved from a financial catastrophe. The united 
German members of the Landtag have voted to accept 
Minister von Bienerth’s invitation to assist at another 
compromise conference to be undertaken with a view to 
promote peace between the Czechs and themselves. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





The Incarnation and the World 


Gazing recently from the rails of a steamer on the 
tranquil waters of the Gulf, a traveled and cultured non- 
Catholic, religious by instinct, but devoid of definite creed, 
remarked to his neighbor, a Catholic priest: ‘“ What a 
mystery it all is! The flying fish are pretty as they fly, 
but they dive to devour. ’Tis a picture of human life. 
In it there are many pretty things, but the strong prey 
on the weak and the weak are the majority. The strong 
even prey on one another and the result is misery and 
injustice all round. Where is the justice of God?” 

“In Eternity,’ said the priest. ‘ Man perpetrates or 
performs for a day; God has all eternity to make read- 
justment. Do you happen to know that this is Advent?” 
“Advent? I really don’t know. What is it?” 

The priest explained that it was a period assigned by 
the Church of preparation for the Coming of the Lord, 
for the physical manifestation to a few Judean shepherds, 
to a few truthseekers from the East that “ the Word was 
made Flesh and dwelt amongst us.” “ There,” he added, 
“is the answer to your question.” This led to an ex- 
planation of the Incarnation—of- which most non- 
Catholics are strangely ignorant—the one central reli- 
gious dogma which has been for nineteen centuries and 
will never cease to be a question of the day. 

“ The sufferings of the flying fishes’ victims,” said the 
priest, “and of the victims of their victims are not 
claimed by scientists to be acute nor by anyone to be 
imputable, but man’s cruelty to man is in another 
category. Man is endowed with free will and intelligence, 
and he chose, as he still too often chooses, to abuse his 
intelligence by doing injustice and wrong. But God loved 
him, the only creature of clay whose soul He had fash- 
ioned in His own image, and would save him from him- 
self. He saw in their totality what you see in part, 
the miseries brought by sin on Adam and his seed; He 
knew them infinitely more than you and I, for His 
knowledge and love are uncircumscribed. Hence He 
repeatedly comforted His people from the day of 
their fall with the prophetic assurance of restoration and 
redemption, and in the fullness of time came among us 
the Christ Child, begotten of God’s Love and a Virgin 
pure, assuming our flesh and in all things save sin *be- 
coming like unto us. Taking our nature upon Him and 
selecting the lowliest rank, where the stress of poverty 
and pressure of injustice most heavily fall, in His own 
Person and by His example He taught man how to 
possess his soul against might, attain righteousness amid 
wrong, from temporal injustice to snatch Justice Eternal 
and spring to glory from the footstool of shame.” 

The gentleman had many doubts and questions. Why 
did God give man free will or, giving it, permit him to 
abuse it? Why so long delay His coming? Why did 


, 














not His coming redress all grievances? Why do so many 
modern scholars question or deny the traditional story 
of the Incarnation. The priest replied subsequently as 
follows: 

To all questions regarding the acts and decrees of an 
omniscient and omnipotent God, I will give you the only 
answer that man can give to the last why of anything: 
Because God willed it so. The finite cannot compass 
the Infinite. You cannot explain the flying fish ; Darwin 
could only offer an unproved and unprovable, if not an 
exploded theory; why try to fathom creative Wisdom? 
Turn rather to the Incarnation, the supreme manifesta- 
tion of His love, and you will gather that He who so 
loved man that He descended from infinite heights to be 
one with him and live his life will surely find a way in 
His omnipotence to redress all wrongs and remedy all ills. 

The questioning of the Gospel Story of the Incarnation, 
as well as of every fact in Jesus’ life that implied His 
Divinity, is not a Modernist invention. From the be- 
ginning Christ has been in all things, but most in His 
Incarnation “a sign to be contradicted.” Admit the 
Apostolic dogma, that Jesus Christ, the only Son of the 
Eternal Father, is our Lord and our God, “ conceived by 
the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary,” the Divine 
authority of His teaching necessarily follows, and you 
admit into the affairs of life a Personal God to whom 
for every thought and word and deed you must hold 
yourself accountable. 

This the pride of man could not brook. There are 
and always have been men whose motto is the rebel 
angel’s: “I will not serve.” These could afford to 
admire the character of Christ, the man; His wisdom, 
sympathy, magnanimity, self-sacrifice; but to recognize 
His Divinity, never. In the whole Christian era there 
has not been an heresiarch, a leader of schisms or other 
anti-religious revolt, who was not characteristically proud. 
However pronounced their other qualities, good or bad, 
pride was the dominant note. That which would set a 
law on mind and will they would not have, and the most 
logical of their number assailed and still assail the 
Divine Personality of the Child conceived in Virgin 
womb. 

Now, as from the beginning, the Catholic Church 
teaches that Christ is true God and true man, physically 
uniting in one Divine Person two natures, human and 
Divine, with two natural wills and activities and all the 
actions and attributes of God and of man in perfect har- 
mony. His dual nature, it holds, is clear from the 
prophetic descriptions of the Messiah in the Old Testa- 
ment, especially in the Psalms and Sapiential Books, 
from the four Gospels, from the Acts and Epistles, 
notably St. Paul to the Romans, Galatians I, Corinthians 
I and II, and from Apostolic traditions. This explains 
many things in the Gospel; how, ordinarily Christ acted 
and always suffered as Man, but, when occasion de- 
manded, as frequently happened in His public life, 

claimed and exercised the powers of the Godhead. 
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The assertion of this fundamental dogma, that from 
the moment of His Conception Christ was perfect God 
and perfect man, became at once the battle-ground of 
heresy, and has so remained. St. John wrote His Gospel 
to vindicate it, and the Fathers wrote to defend it 
against the heretics of their day. It was to condemn the 
Arian denial of the consubstantiality of the Son with 
the Father, and therefore of His Divinity, that the first 
General Council was summoned. The Gnostics, the 
Christian Scientists of the early centuries, the Mani- 
chean and kindred sectaries denied the human nature 
oi Christ; the Nestorians, the physical union of the two 
natures ; the Eutychians insisted on only one Nature and 
Person, the Monothelites on one Will; but all had the 
same tendency, to destroy the Divine Character of the 
Christ of the Gospels and lower Him to the common 
level of humanity. In four General Councils the Church 
He had founded and authorized vindicated His char- 
acter and dignity; the Church was the next object of 
attack. 

Take away its infallible authority to teach, interpret 
and define, and the character of Christ is again at the 
mercy of the Judases, the Pharisees, the Pilates and the 
mob. Hence the chief subsequent revolts were directly 
against the Church rather than its Founder, and the Vicar 
rather than the Master; but, whatever the conscious 
motive, Christ Himself, as the sequel proved, was the 
ultimate object of attack. The Protestant world having 
rejected the authority of the tribunal Christ established, 
proceeded by new methods to interpret away His 
Divinity and Mission. The early heretics, living close to 
Apostolic times, when Biblical language and facts were 
better understood and Apostolic traditions more familiar, 
accepted perforce the Bible narrative, but misinterpreted 
its meaning. Modern heretics, Strauss, Renan, Harnack 
and their kind, untrammeled by tradition or authority, 
took advantage of the change in environment to attack 
the inspiration and authenticity of Scripture and thus un- 
dermine the basis of belief. Scholarship and the vogue 
of arbitrary literary and historical criticism under the 
guise of scholarship ; contemporary science or what passed 
for it; mental ingenuity and the pride of unbelief, were 
all pressed into service for the predetermined purpose of 
tearing the Bible to pieces and thus destroying the God- 
head of Him to whom it witnessed. 

Modernism is only a modification of the older plans of 
attack, in as far as it combines the salient characteristics 
of all. Hollow and cloudy in its tenets, shifty and shallow 
in its hierophants, it is, in the graphic phrase of Pius X, 
“a congeries of all heresies.’’ It has had a shorter and 
less vigorous life than its predecessors. Within the 
reign of the Pontiff, whose motto is “ to restore all things 
in Christ that Christ may be all and in all,” it has left the 
Catholic world as it found it, firm in the faith of 
Athanasius ; “ Jesus Christ is God of the substance of the 
Father, begotten before the world; is man of the sub- 
stance of His Mother, born in the world; perfect God and 








perfect man, of rational soul and human flesh sub- 
sisting.” 

How does this bear on the miseries of men? It was to 
heal them that God’s love devised the Incarnation of the 
Word, “ for God so loved the world as to give His only 
begotten Son,” and the Son so loved the world that He 
“emptied Himself taking the form of a servant, ‘ 
humbled Himself becoming obedient unto death.” He 
not only died for us; He lived our life, and from the 
moment of Conception went through the whole gamut 
of human wants and woes. “ Being rich He became poor 
for our sakes that through His poverty we might be 
rich.” Perfect man in physical weakness, as in strength, 
He realized as none other the nature of life’s complex 
burden and felt in His own Person every pulse of 
humanity. Thirty years He chose of poverty, hardship, 
toil, and then went forth “doing good and healing all 
that were oppressed by the devil.” Delighting “to be 
with the children of men,” He so adopted their ways that 
He made their daily experiences the framework of His 
teaching. From His human experience, as well as Love 
Divine, sprang His call to humanity: “Come to me all 
ye that labor and are heavy burdened and I will refresh 
you.” “All, sinners and sinless, enemies and friends, 
the oppressed of every race and nation,” and for their 
sakes He exhausted the bitterness of pain and shame and 
death. Come to heal spiritual ills, He could not behold 
physical suffering without drawing on His omnipotence 
for relief; so that disease fled from His glance and, to 
dry a father’s, a mother’s, a sister’s tears, death was 
changed into life. 

A Man, He sympathized with man’s material wants, 
but enjoined: “ Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
His justice.” Most of man’s miseries, and these the 
worst, are of his own making. Inverting the order of 
things he would have heaven upon earth, barter the 
spiritual for the material, and enjoy in time what is re- 
served for eternity. Reducing the error to a system, 
Materialists, Socialists, Hedonists would thrust future 
readjustment aside, expel God from their institutions, as 
in France and Portugal, and confine human happiness 
within the circle of temporal life. The scheme cannot 
satisfy, for the soul is spiritual and things material can- 
not appease its hunger. 

Christ, knowing as God what alone can satisfy the 
nature He assumed, directed man’s eyes to the larger 
life beyond the short span of time. Human suffering He 
willed not to destroy but to ennoble. He, the perfect 
Man, endured all from Crib to Cross, from womb to 
tomb, and then He rose in glory. The Incarnation found 
its comp'ement in the Resurrection. He would teach us 
that sufferings are the trial practices of virtue; that only 
they who manfully endure them develop the spiritual 
prowess that wins the prize of blessedness, of freedom, 
of unpurchasable and inalienable riches. Blessed, He de- 
clared, not the mighty and wealthy and triumphant, but 
the poor in spirit, they who hunger and thirst after jus- 
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tice and suffer persecution for justice’ sake; blessed the 
merciful, the meek, the peacemaker, the pure of heart: 
they shall obtain mercy and be filled with plenty, shall as 
children of God look into the His face and take possession 
of His Kingdom. 

Not by hate and strife shall wrong be redressed: 
“Love your enemies; do good to those who hate you; 
pray for those who maltreat and slander you, that you 
may be the children of your heavenly Father.” Christ 
exemplified this love not merely in His life and death; 
He would abide with those He loved forever. Exhausting 
His omnipotence by a miracle of love, He reproduces the 
Incarnation in mediation and atonement on our Altars 
and, enwombing His Divinity in our tabernacles, draws 
men’s hearts and minds from the travails of time to the 
joys of His and our eternal Home, where “ death shall 
be no more and time shall be no more, nor weeping nor 
sorrow shall be any more.” There every reach of the 
mind shall be filled, every longing of the heart shall be 
sated, “ for eye hath not seen nor ear heard, nor hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive what things 
God hath prepared for those who love Him.” 

M. KENNY, S.J. 


Mass in the Presbyterian Church 
ITI. 
In Newark, New Jersey. 


In the city of Newark, this so-called Presbyterian mis- 
sion for Ruthenians is at present held in the hall of a 
German Evangelical church on College Place. In its 
interior arrangements it strongly resembles the Hope 
Chapel. There is the same platform with a pulpit in 
the middle. The back of the platform here is filled with 
an organ, and against this organ the altar is built. In 
front of the platform and directly in front of the pulpit 
is the analogion with its two lighted candles and the 
crucifix in the centre. The altar here, built up on the 
platform, was clothed in white and had but six lighted 
candles on it, a cross and above it a picture of the cruci- 
fixion. Worshippers knelt in the aisles, crossed them- 
selves repeatedly, came forward to the analogion and 
kissed the crucifix several times, knelt down again and 
crossed themselves. 

Here again the celebrant, who was said to be Basil 
Pyndykowski, was vested in all the vestments of a 
Greek priest, and officiated on the altar with even more 
ceremonious gesture and form than his confrere in New 
York. The Little Entrance with the Gospels and the 
Great Entrance with the bread and wine were celebrated 
with particular pomp and ceremony. At the Little En- 
trance the celebrant preceded, and followed by a member 
of the congregation, each carrying a lighted candle, 
came out from the vestry into the body of the church 
bearing the Book of the Gospels. When he came in front 





of the analogion he blessed the congregation with the 
Gospels in the sign of the cross and then stood there to 
allow the members of this peculiar Presbyterian congre- 
gation to come up and kiss the figures of the evangelists 
on the volume. The Gospels were then carried in stately 
procession to the altar. Here the epistle was read from 
the choir loft, and afterwards the Gospels were brought 
from the altar to the pulpit and the Gospel of the day was 
intoned, while the sanctuary attendants stood around 
with lighted candles. 

At the Great Entrance the celebrant again left the 
altar while the Cherubic Hymn was sung and, preceded 
and followed by candle bearers, came forth from the 
vestry bearing the chalice and paten containing the bread 
and wine, and having the aer or veil thrown over his 
left shoulder. When in front of the analogion he turned 
and faced the congregation, and with the chalice and 
paten he made the sign of the cross over the congregation, 
saying the usual prayers for the church authorities, with 
the omission of the Pope and Bishops. The vessels were 
then carried in state to the altar and the imitation Mass 
proceeded. At the Sviat (Sanctus) the bell was rung, 
and again at the consecration when it was rung three 
times at the intoning of the sacred words of each institu- 
tion, the people all devoutly kneeling and crossing them- 
selves. 


It is not necessary to follow this imitation Mass of 


the Newark Presbyterian church in all its details, for it 
repeated everything which has been described concerning 
Hope Chapel. The response to the first antiphon was: 
“By the prayers of the Mother of God, O Saviour, 
save us!” That of the second antiphon was: “ By the 
prayers of thy Saints, O Saviour, save us!” At the 
end of each of the three antiphons the celebrant intoned: 
“Commemorating our most holy, most pure, most blessed 
and glorious Lady, the Mother of God and ever Virgin 
Mary, with all the Saints, let us commend ourselves and one 
another and all our life to Christ our God.” All through 
the imitation Mass the celebrant blessed the congregation 
using the sign of the cross, while the people repeatedly 
crossed themselves again and again. He elevated the 
chalice and paten as already described, and again intoned 
loudly: “Especially our all holy, all pure, most blessed 
and glorious Lady, the Mother of God and ever Virgin 
Mary,” to which the choir sang the response: “ Meet 
indeed it is to praise thee, Mother of God, ever blessed 
and immaculate Mother of our God. More honorable 
than the Cherubim and beyond compare more glorious 
than the Seraphim, thou who without stain barest God 
the Word, thee, verily the Mother of God, we magnify.” 


This Bogorodichen (anthem of the Mother of God) was | 


sung once again during the service, which is fully 
described in the statement about Hope Chapel. This 
imitation Mass was almost an exact counterpart of the 
Greek Catholic Mass, as any one could see by going 
to the Greek Catholic Church of St. John the Baptist 
upon Court Street, some four blocks away. At the con- 
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clusion of the Mass the members of the congregation 
went forward to the analogion, kissed the crucifix there, 
crossed themselves repeatedly and made a reverence to 
the altar as they left. Certainly, none of these doings here 
or in Hope Chapel could by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion be called a Presbyterian form of worship. 

About two years ago most of these Ruthenians be- 
longed to the Court Street Greek Catholic Church, but 
they had a quarrel about the management of the church 
and its funds, and being defeated left in a body and 
undertook to set up a new church. Their disagreement 
did not arise out of theological or disciplinary differences, 
but solely from a quarrel about church management. 
Their difficulty, however, was to get a priest, for neither 
a Greek Catholic nor a Greek Orthodox priest could 
lawfully perform any sacred rites for them. Then they 
had recourse to another expedient, which shows their 
lamentable state of mind. Some five years ago a Russian 
monk, called Seraphim, was expelled from his monastery 
for misconduct. He went to Constantinople and the 
East, and while there claimed to have been consecrated 
a bishop. At any rate he procured a bishop’s robes and 
all the insigna, according to the Greek rite, no matter 
whether he was entitled to them. I have in my possession 
a copy of a letter from the Russian Consul Gen- 
eral in Constantinople, saying that he had never been 
consecrated by any prelate whatsoever in the East. At 
any rate Seraphim came to the United States, but no one, 
either Greek Orthodox or Greek Catholic would have 
anything to do with him. So he betook himself to 
Canada, and in Winnipeg and the surrounding country 
undertook to found an independent Greek church, having 
nothing to do with Rome, Constantinople or Moscow. 
He ordained to the priesthood several singers and choir 
masters (diaki) and made them full-fledged Greek 
priests; and even ordained almost illiterate immigrants 
for a consideration it is said. One of these church singers 
was a certain John Bodrug, who was thus made a 
Seraphimite Greek priest. This Ruthenian congregation 
in Newark called him as their pastor. The present 
pastor, Pyndykowski, his successor, and the former editor 
of the Ruthenian paper Ranok in Winnipeg, was also 
ordained the same way. 

Bodrug when he became pastor sought out the Pres- 
byterians, and in some way convinced them that he was 
a Presbyterian too, and got their support for his congre- 
gation. Dr. Lusk, of the Newark Presbytery, has been 
said to have received him with open arms. He received 
help from them in a suit between the real Greek Catholic 
church and the seceding congregation of which he was 
pastor. In the course of that suit an affidavit was made 
by Michael Baron on July 21, 1908, on behalf of the 
seceding congregation, in which he said: “the Rev. John 
Bodrug is a Greek Catholic priest,” and John Bodrug, 
himself, in his own affidavit made July 30, 1908, in the 
same suit swears that “he recognizes seven sacraments 
of the church, and has used the Greek ritual in full, as 





the same is used by the Greek Catholic Church,” and 
further down says, that “ it is not true that he has ever 
stated that he was a Presbyterian.” Bodrug and his side 
lost their case before the Vice-Chancellor. 

Another case in which Bodrug was involved came up 
in the Newark District Court before Judge MacLear. 
Bodrug caused the arrest of a Greek Catholic for slander, 
in saying that Bodrug was not a priest. But many of 
Bodrug’s own witnesses testified that they were Greek 
Catholics and went to the College Place services, because 
he had always represented himself as a Greek Catholic 
priest, and they believed that the Mass he celebrated 
there was a Catholic Mass. But Bodrug himself was 
obliged to admit that although he used the Greek ritual 
pretty much as before, yet he was acting in connection 
with the Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
church in New York City, and that really he was not 
a Greek Catholic priest. He again lost his case. 

These are the people with whom the Presbyterian 
church is dealing in this missionary work, and these are 
the methods which are taken to attract the Ruthenians 
to them. They have gone even further. Just now the 
Missionary Board is engaged in building a $32,000 church 
for them, Sts. Peter and Paul, on Beacon Street, Newark. 
I have a picture of it before me in their paper, Sojus, and 
it is decorated with the Ruthenian spires and each one 
is capped with the Slavonic three-armed cross. It is 
expected to be dedicated upon the feast-day of the Im- 
maculate Conception (Neporochnie Zachatie) which falls 
according to the old style calendar on December 22, 1910. 
As a most remarkable thing, this Presbyterian Mission 
observes the feast-day of the Assumption, August (15)- 
28th, the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, Exaltation of 
the Holy Cross, and all the feast days of the saints. 

In connection with this reaching out for foreign im- 
migrants by the Presbyterian church we may note the 
fact that the Fourth Presbyterian church, at the corner 
of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second Street, died almost 
from lack of a congregation. The land, however, was 
sold for $660,000, and a business house now occupies 
the place, while the handful of church members worships 
in the United Charities building. They have recently 
decided to come up town near Columbia University, but 
the voting for the new site revealed a church voting 
membership of only ninety-six persons. It seems, there- 
fore, that with so little membership and so much money, 
the Presbyterian denomination might well confine its 
efforts for the spread of its membership to those who 
have fallen away, and to those of Protestant indifferent- 
ism who need its ministrations badly, rather than to poor 
immigrants of the Catholic and Orthodox churches by 
playing upon their beliefs and practices through the 
medium of pretended priests and pretended celebrations 
of the Mass. Here is a real idolatry for zealous Calvin- 
ists to thunder against, a deliberate proposing of mere 
bread and wine for divine worship. 

AnprREW J. SHIPMAN. 
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The Growth of Materialism in England 


When the enemy of mankind sowed re‘igious dissen- 
sion in the fair fields of God, as a result of his evil cun- 
ning, the good seed was like to die in human hearts, and 
upon the souls of men there fell the darkness of unbelief. 
Out of which spiritual gloom, there rose up the spirit 
of Materialism, whose influence is now making itself 
felt in every walk of life. Rich and poor are suffering 
alike from the effects of the new order, as may be seen 
in the growing indifference of the people regarding the 
things that matter. 

“© that thou hadst hearkened to my Commandments,” 
cried the Prophet, who perchance saw as in a vision the 
social and moral problems of to-day—‘thy peace had 
been as a river, and thy justice as the waves of the sea.” 
But wise men are generally at a discount: even the pro- 
phets have spoken in the wind. And to-day no one has 
time to give heed. Each man is busy with his material 
concerns. 

In the underworld of labor, where the teeming millions 
live, the struggle to live is so fierce as to exclude all else. 
The claims of the material absorb their whole being. The 
majority of the toilers have no ideals. Many have no 
belief in a future state. Some have never heard of a 
God. When their hour comes they creep into their lairs, 
like the beasts of the field, and, with a curse on their lips, 
they pass out to judgment. Doubtless some among them 
may have sinned against the light. But of the rest, who 
shall speak? Verily they have lived and died in the 
darkness where false gods beckon. 

Led on by these lying spirits, the inhabitants of this 
underworld have been induced to forsake the straight and 
narrow way of belief for the trackless waste of Ration- 
alism. And in this wilderness they wander hither and 
thither throughout the long night of their earthly pil- 
grimage. They are without knowledge and destitute of 
hope. 

“ Sufficis tibi sounds well,” says a modern writer, but 
music will not heal the wounds of the soul: Swufficit tibi 
gratia mea” sounds equally well, and it is the sovereign 
salve for broken or despairing humanity. To those who 
know the conditions of life in poor quarters, the decline 
of religion is to be attributed in part to the spirit of the 
age which is prejudicial to the interests of the super- 
natural, but in even greater measure to the social and 
economic disabilities which fetter the many in all oyr 
great cities, 

In the present day it is an acknowledged fact that the 
conditions of industrial life and labor are not only un- 
Christian but inhuman: the sweating system is sapping 
the life b!ood of the masses just as surely as the housing 
system is undermining their morality, with the result that 
even those who believe, can hardly withstand the strain 
thus imposed upon them. 

That there are in these quarters, vast numbers of our 
Catholic poor, whose lives are an example of Christian 








virtue is a significant testimony to the power of Divine 


Grace. There are others alas! and these not a few, who 
are of frailer build and it is these broken ones who con- 
stitute that section of our poor commonly called the leak- 
age which the Catholic Church in England mourns so far 
in vain. And if this instability be experienced among 
those who are strengthened by a faith in the Promises, 
what must be the difficulty among those who know not 
God? 

Leo XIII had a clear conception of this when he wrote, 
“Those people are much mistaken who say the social 
question is economic only, in the sense of a money ques- 
tion. On the contrary, it is primarily moral and relig- 
ious, and there to be met by moral and religious forces.” 
For in truth the slum tenement is nowadays no school for 
saints; and to preach a standard of ethics to a people 
whose physical and moral environment renders it impos- 
sible of attainment is neither reasonable nor just. 

Housed in dens that are a blot upon a Christian state ; 
herded together in over-crowded areas which are a men- 
ace alike to body and soul, what wonder is it that the ten 
Commandments are in danger of becoming obsolete? To 
see these stricken ones huddled up in their rags ; to know 
that they are not only cold but starving; to realize that 
they are constrained to labor for such a pittance as to ren- 
der a self-respecting life impracticable—in view of these 
things it is inevitable that there should be a general slack- 
ening of the cords of self restraint: the effects of which 
are chronicled in the unedifying news of the daily press. 

But though these facts do not surprise the sociological 
student who is acquainted with the life of the submerged, 
and though the British public reads unmoved the criminal 
happenings in our midst, the gravity of the position is 
such as to excite serious comment from those beyond our 
borders. 

Thus a London weekly writes: ‘‘ The increase of 
crime in London has alarmed the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, which has published a 
statement on the subject. ‘London,’ says the report of 
the department, ‘is paying the penalty paid by all large 
cities. Crime is inside her gates. In round numbers she 
has to pay nearly £1,600,000 to keep criminals in check, 
for that is the sum paid to her police, courts, prisons and 
prosecuting officers.’ ” 

Those statistics are interesting. They testify that the 
decline of religion has projected its shadow where few 
would have looked for it, namely, in the coffers of the Na- 
tional Exchequer. So that, viewed from the standpoint of 
mere national expediency, the cult of the Material may 
prove not only a moral but an increasing financial burden 
to the statesmen of to-morrow. 

However reluctantly it be admitted, the truth must 
nevertheless be stated, that in this, our day, a vast num- 
ber of our fellow men and women have practically repu- 
diated God. So much indeed is this the case, that it seems 
a blinking at facts to speak any longer of England as a 
Christian country. Taking them al] round, it is open to 
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question whether one-twentieth or even one-fiftieth of the 
denizens of our cities is not covertly pagan. Possibly the 
percentage is higher, since many still retain the name of 
believers while they have ceased to practise any form of 
religion. Nor is this all. For while the decline of re- 
ligion is so marked a feature in the life of the English 
masses, it is unfortunately not confined to the poorer 
population. The cult of the Material would seem to be 
equally practised among the upper ranks of society. 

Addressing a conference of clergy and church workers 
at Blandford (I quote from a London daily paper), the 
Bishop of Salisbury said the growth of divorces and sui- 
cides, the trying controversy with regard to the education 
question and many other things, had made people anxious 
of the country, not to speak of the Church. There had 
been revealed, he continued, the terrible and painful fact 
that a great many people were giving up public worship, 
and that a large proportion of the people of England paid 
little attention to religion at all. 

The above is a moderate estimate ; the fact being patent 
to all that Materialism is stalking in the land, and follow- 
ing in her wake is a multitude whom no man may count. 
That the generation of to-morrow will go to swell these 
ranks is not only possible but all too probab‘e, for what 
Cardinal Manning said of his own day, applies with even 
greater force to ours. Speaking of the threatened un- 
denominational teaching in the elementary schools of 
England he wrote: “ Satan knows well that if he can 
separate religion from instruction, he has cut through 
the roots of the Christian civilization of the world. For 
that reason all the art, all the wiles, all the frauds, all the 
false politics of this day, are directed to what is called 
secular education, national education, imperial education 
—anything you like, only not Christian education.” 

But apart from this very real danger of the future, it 
is a matter of common knowledge that rationalistic tenets 
are to-day taught and held by all sections of society, each 
day bringing its quota of proof in the lowered standard of 
our social life. With the decline of religion, corruption 
has set in. And as the excesses of Imperial Rome hastened 
the downfall of a mighty power, the same causes now 
threaten to undermine the foundations of an empire more 
vast than Czesar’s. 

As an interesting side-light on the cult of the Material 
which is now so widespread among us, let me quote in 
passing, an opinion expressed by a man about town. This 
man was without religious bias. He was a free-thinker. 
He had traveled widely and in his wanderings East and 
West, had had considerable opportunities for studying 
life in many queer corners. Besides this, he knew his 
London, and he belonged to more than one London club. 
And after discussing the comparative morality of modern 
countries and peoples, he stated his conviction that Lon- 
don was, of all cities, the most wicked. 

Do you mean that literally? I asked. He paused, then 
with greater deliberation, he repeated the statement. 
“ For it is my firm belief,” he said, “ that not even Sodom 








and Gomorrah rolled into one, could equal the iniquity of 
modern London.” 

As to the accuracy of this statement, the more wise 
must judge. As for me, “my tongue is the pen of a 
scrivener that writeth quickly.” 

But taking a comprehensive view of the present-day 
position in England, it is evident that religion is fast 
losing its hold on the popular mind. In the cities the 
churches are crumbling; in the country districts, the 
chapels and other religious conventicles are being emptied 
of worshippers. Their power of appeal is either dying 
or dead. Practically every house of worship is feeling 
the action of the encroaching waves—of the fret and 
stress of those new ideas which assort not with revelation 
and which spurn the claims of the supernatural. Soon 
there will be no church left standing save that which was 
built upon the Rock and against which the waves of 
unbelief have beaten in vain for nigh two thousand years: 
which Christ—backed by the promise of God—is destined 
to outlive all error and all time. 

Perhaps it was a slowly dawning realization of this 
truth which, in the evening of life, was borne in upon the 
Sage of Chelsea, for we read of Carlyle that “in his ex- 
treme old age and when every vestige of religious cre- 
dence had left him,” admitted to his biographer Froude, 
“that the Mass was the only relic of religious faith now 
left in the world.” 

That the cult of the material is not peculiar to any 
one state or country, and that England is not an isolated 
example, is indicated by the first encyclical of Pius X 
wherein he deplores that the nations are forsaking the 
God of their fathers and are falling away into rationalism 
and unbelief. Thus he writes: “ For who does not know 
that now more than in all ages past, the society of men 
is stricken by a most grave and deep disease which is 
growing daily graver and eating it utterly away, hurries 
it on to its ruin?” 

Therefore, the matter being urgent he impresses upon 
all Christian rulers “that the divers orders of the state 
must be brought back by Christian laws and customs. 
For assuredly, says the Supreme Pontiff, if in the cities, if 
in all the villages, the Commandments of God were faith- 
fully kept, if holy things were held in honor, if the use of 
the Sacraments were frequent. there would be 
very little more to be done, in order to re-establish all 
things in Christ.” M. QUINLAN. 
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The joint assembly of the legislative chamber of Switz- 
erland has elected Marc Emile Ruchet President of the 
Swiss Federation for the year 1911, in succession to 
Robert Comtesse, who is completing the one year term 
in that office sanctioned by the Swiss Constitution. Louis 
Forrer was at the same time chosen Vice-President. 
Ruchet is now filling the post of Vice-President and Min- 
ister of Home Affairs in the government of the Federa- 
tion. Forrer has already served a term as President, 
having filled that office in 1906. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Prosperous Mexico 


Mexico City, DECEMBER 2, 1910. 


The eighth of December of this year marks the begin- 
ning of a new era of prosperity for the Republic of 
Mexico. On this day President Porfirio Diaz took the 
oath of his high office for the eighth time, and the bet- 
ter elements of Mexican society congratulate themselves 
that the old general is still able to be at the head of the 
government, and to devote all his energies to the develop- 
ment of his country. The fact that Diaz is once more 
President of Mexico is a guaranty to all those who have 
interests in this country ; it means that peace will continue 
even as during the last thirty years, and that every for- 
eigner who wishes to cooperate either with his money or 
his talents to the prosperity of Mexico shall receive a 
hearty welcome from the man whose chief policy has been 
to promote and encourage by all fair means the invest- 
ments of foreign capital in this country. 

The firm step and pleasant smile of Gen. Diaz showed 
that he was in the best of health; and the cheering of 
the people as he passed by is a proof that he is yet the 
idol of his country. After he took the oath of office the 
president returned to the National Palace, there to receive 
the congratulations of the diplomatic body, the army and 
the people. The words of the Hon, Henry Lane Wilson, 
the American Ambassador, are a valuable recognition of 
the work of Gen. Diaz, and show the confidence which 
foreign governments place in the present administration. 

“The marvelous development of Mexico,” said Mr. 
Wilson, “ during the successive administrations to which 
your excellency has been called by the mandate of the 
suffrages of your fellow citizens; the moral and material 
progress which has been achieved, the firm position of the 
public credit, and the faith felt by the nations and rulers 
of the world in the stability and responsibility of this 
government are matters of common history, which, how- 
ever well known, may be repeated with profit upon this 
occasion which is so profoundly significant for the future 
of the republic.” 

It is to be remarked that this happy event was in no 
way marred by the petty disturbances which have oc- 
curred in some parts of this country during the last few 
weeks. False accounts of this disturbance have been sent 
abroad by the few partisans of a certain very wealthy man 
by the name of Madero, and the yellow press has not been 
slow to make the most absurd commentaries on them. 
But these disturbances were far from being as reported. 
Americans and all foreigners who have interests in this 
country must be very cautious in crediting such reports, 
the sole purpose of which is to unsettle the minds of for- 
eign investors and to breed discord where greater con- 
fidence than ever should be felt. 

No thinking person will ever give a second thought to 
this Madero and his plans. It is enough to study his 
personality, and the means by which he tried to subvert the 
present prosperous and happy condition of Mexico, to be 
convinced that he belongs to that school of petty and am- 
bitious mischief makers who are the cause of the con- 
tinual civil strifes which clog the progress of the Central 
American Republics. 

The partisans of Madero (happily few in number and 
of no influence) go to the United States, and there clamor 








against what they, and they only, call the tyranny of 
General Diaz, and of the large party which supports his 


Government. They bribe the yellow journals of the 
United States, and therein write articles like the “ Bar- 
barous Mexico” series, which are nothing but libels on 
their native land. These men who by such means seek 
the sympathy of the American people, are the very ones 
who incite the Mexican populace to insult peaceful Ameri- 
can citizens in the streets of Mexico, because a motley 
mob recently burned a Mexican in Texas, and seek thus 
to foment international discord. To bring about the dis- 
credit of the Diaz administration, even at the expense of 
their country’s honor, is the chief aim of Madero and his 
henchmen. As for Madero himself, what has he done 
to entitle him to occupy the high position to which he 
aspires? Surely no thinking person would like to see 
such a man take the place of the Maker of Modern 
Mexico. 

The work of General Diaz has been often studied; but 
that work cannot be understood fully till one considers 
the state of this country previous to his time. The treas- 
ury was in a state of bankruptcy; the few railroads and 
the insignificant telegraphic lines which then existed, 
were constantly destroyed by bandits and revolutionists ; 
the lives and property of foreigners as well as of Mexi- 
caiis were in constant danger; national credit did not ex- 
ist; the lack of discipline in the army was notorious. 
Troops sent in 1847 to fight the enemies of their country 
pointed their rifles not at the lines of the enemy, but at 
those of their countrymen who supported the established 
government. From this chaotic state of affairs Diaz made 
the Mexico of to-day in the short interval of thirty years. 
A few figures will speak more eloquently than anything 
I may say: 

Revenue of the Federation in 1884-85, $30,660,434 ; in 
1908-1909, $98,775,510, 

Treasury Reserves in 1884-85, none ; in 1908-1909, $76,- 
022,511. 

Imports, 1884-85, $23,786,684 (gold); in 1909-1910, 
$194,857,547 (silver). 

Exports 1884-85, $46,670,845 (silver); in 1909-1910, 
$260,056,228 (silver). 

Railways 1877, 383 miles; in 1910, 15,260 miles. 

Telegraph lines 1877-78, 4,437 miles; in 1910, 31,069 
miles. 

Capital of chartered banks 1897, $41,050,000; in 1910, 
$176,609,000, 

Production of gold 1884-85, $1,804,668 ; in 1908-1909, 
$44,881,620. 

Production of silver 1884-85, $33,226,211; in 1908-1909, 
$77,076,097. 

Units of mail matter handled 1897-1898, 112,840,890; 
in 1908-1909, 202,000,000. 

The state of the finances of Mexico was well summed 
up by Sir Edward Grey the English Secretary of For- 
eign Relations, in a speech delivered in the name of the 
King, at a banquet in London, recently, in honor of the 
Honorable José Yves Limantour, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of Mexico. “In regard to the finances of Mexico 
of to-day,” he declared, “ it was sufficient to state that the 
deficits of the past have become superavits, and from these 
surpluses have come the reserve funds which have made 
possible the numerous public works constantly inaugu- 
rated, and the material betterment and welfare of the 
nation in general.” These words pronounced by so high 
an authority, and at a moment when yellow journals 
flared lurid headlines about the “ Revolution” of last 
month, are the best proof that the credit of Mexico is 
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still unimpaired, and that great foreign Governments have 
faith in the present administration. 

[ do not believe in indispensable men. Should the 
worst happen, Mexico will still be there. But if General 
Diaz can still ably head the Government, and if the large 
majority of the Mexican people, and of all the foreigners 
who have made their home with us wish him to be there, 
it is not only an act of patriotism but of the highest jus- 
tice to support his Government and let him finish the 
great work which he has so far so successfully carried 
out. 

It is ridiculously false to say that the president is no 
longer popular. Those who saw him ride from the 
‘ Monument of Independence ” down to the National Pa!- 
ace, on the 16th of September last, and heard the spon- 
taneous cheering which greeted him on all sides know 
otherwise. But this last attempt at insurgency on the 
part of Madero, and his demented followers, is the strong- 
est proof of the president’s popularity, for the legislatures 
of all the States, large crowds of people, labor societies, 
and commercial bodies, have offered themselves to sup- 
port the president instead of joining hands with Madero. 
That the president is keenly alive to the importance of 
having with him the great commercial and industrial as- 
sociations, is well shown by his answer to Mr. Manuel 
Buch upon the latter’s congratulations to the Chief Ex- 
ecutive in the name of a large group of prominent mer- 
chants of Mexico City. “ The class which unites capital 
and honest effort to patriotism,” said the president, “ is 
the class which should lift its voice loudest against the 
forces of Anarchy and Socialism which are the unrelent- 
ing enemies of national peace and progress. The voice 
of true citizenship is the voice of justice, and is the voice 
which should calm evil passions and stay the advance of 
brigandage.”’ 

This attempt of Madero has not been without good 
fruits. The “ Revolution” has given us the opportunity 
to see the loyalty and efficiency of the army. The trouble 
makers were obliged to pry open two prisons in the small 
towns they captured in order to swell with criminals their 
meagre ranks. The people remained alien to sedition. 
This means that the Mexicans are a peace loving people. 
It also means that after Diaz there shall be “ no deluge,” 
but the continuation of the grand era of peace and pros- 
perity which he established thirty years ago. This great 
country of a million square miles, and millions of people 
well impelled towards civilization and prosperity shall not 
turn back. BENJAMIN MOLINA CIREROL, A.B. 


The Devil and the Peasant 


There is a story current among the Syrian peasants 
that one of them went into partnership with the devil to 
cultivate the soil. The first crop was potatoes, and the 
devil got the stalks. They then tried wheat and the 
peasant took the ears. The angry devil then went to 
the peasant’s hut to beat him with an ox-goad; but the 
place was too small for the goad, and the peasant prod- 
ded his foe with a pitch fork. Exchanging weapons they 
went outside to continue the fight, and there the ox-goad 
kept the devil at a distance. 

This is their favorite illustration of their national clev- 
erness. They can always get out of a fix, be it with 
the government or their enemies. Their ignorance is 
astounding, but no more so than their astuteness, in 
(more or less honestly) baffling an adversary. The 
Arabians have a proverb: ‘“ Don’t seek the friendship of 
If you don’t rule him, he'll rule you.” And 


a peasant. 





it’s true of the Syrian countryfolk; to do anything with 
them at all you must simply hold them tightly in your 
grip. 

How the poor old Sultan Abdul Hamid was abused 
and sworn at! But he was the least of the tyrants in 
this unfortunate country. Each village has its Abdul, 
one who has got the upper hand, and makes it felt: who 
sows dissension, bribes openly, even terrorizes his neigh- 
bors to gain his ends. Take the system of tithes, for 
instance. Here is where they especially show their 
shrewdness. In this country the taxes are farmed out, 
and in my opinion this is the most widespread cause of 
ruin and disaster in the whole Ottoman Empire. The 
income from the crops of each village is, say, 10,000 pi- 
astres. The government puts the taxes on this at auc- 
tion, and give the task of collecting them to the highest 
bidder. The latter must then give the government a 
proof of solvency, either by handing over some of his 
land-titles, or in any other way so as to make up for the 
10,000 piastres, plus the extra figure he bids, say, 500 
piastres. Then he takes the place of the government, 
which lends him help and protection, even sending police 
if called for. Now, right here is the radical viciousness 
of the system, for of course the tax-collector will, by 
hook or crook, extort as much above the regular sum as 
he possibly can. The surplus goes to his own pocket. 
He is thus in a position to get rich quickly, having even 
the arm of the law on his side. He will not scruple to 
gain three or four thousand piastres in a single village. 
Thus, the ordinary tax on the income of the harvest 
would be 12% per cent. He makes it 14, 15 or even 20, 
if he can. 

If the villagers would only resist this tyranny by join- 
ing forces, and flatly refuse to pay more than the regular 
tax they would escape the evil. But, alas, such things 
rarely happen here. If there is one trait more character- 
istic than another of this country it is the fatal dissension 
and strife that reign everywhere, even in the family. 
This is why the country is ruined and a prey to Turkish 
exactions. The government never steps in, except when 
called in by a formal accusation of one native against 
another. And the result is that where there is the great- 
est enmity there is also the greatest poverty. 

To come back to our subject. If by any chance it should 
happen that the villagers unite to refuse to pay more than 
their 12 per cent. the contractor starts in to sow dissen- 
sion. He begins with the sheik or another of the most 
influential citizens, and offers him a certain percentage 
if he gives his help. The man thus tempted rarely re- 
fuses and the contractor then has smooth running. Pres- 
sure is thus brought to bear on all by this accomplice, 
who knows just how much each one is worth, and to- 
gether they squeeze out what they want. If a villager 
refuses, a false accusation is trumped up, the government 
steps in (there are, by the way, as many false, absolutely 
unjust lawsuits here as just ones), and after that all is 
easy—the wretches get what they call for. 

This is the general tax-system. The government is 
not a cent richer because of it, for it gets only the price 
bid by the highest bidder and nothing more. It is the 
tax-collector who gets all, swooping down on a village 
as he does, like some hideous bird of prey. But don’t 
think that these men are always strangers to the country ; 
often they are the men of the village itself, for they are 
in a better position than any to know just what each one 
can or cannot give. 

This system obtains throughout the whole country. 

tut if the peasants only remained united they could make 
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life so miserable for these tax-farmers that they would 
never come back again. They do so occasionally and 
here is how they go about it. All the grain is taken into 
one immense barn, and measured; this is to calculate 
the tax. It takes more than one day, and during the 
first night all conspire to get away with a goodly portion 
of the grain thus gathered. Hence the tax-farmer loses 
heavily. In many cases, the parish-priests have even 
enccuraged such action, and perhaps some moralists 
would not blame them. It is a case of legitimate defense. 
But the moral effects of the whole thing are lamentable ; 
it encourages all sorts of violence, and develops that spirit 
of lying and trickery so noticeable in the land. Some- 
body once said that they can even do more than beat the 
devil, for have they not outwitted a tax-farmer? 

In the same way they beat the government out of the 
military service it demands of them, in virtue of the 
new Ottoman constitution, which now enrolls men with- 
out distinction of religion. The Greeks and Armenians 
have gladly acquiesced in the new ruling and indeed have 
openly volunteered, But with the Syrian Christians it 
was different. They protested vigorously: nothing could 
make them obey. The Government, however, was in 
earnest, and sent out recruiting sergeants to all the vil- 
lages; and that was where their troubles began. The 
only thing they had to go by was the baptismal register, 
and in hundreds of cases that did not even exist! Then 
they fell back on the citizenship papers of each Christian. 
Here again they were baffled. This is the way it hap- 
pens. Every male Christian is taxed, so as to make up 
for the tax of blood demanded of Mussulmans. 

The ordinary system for this is to take the number of 
boys born in a year, divide the sum total of the resultant 
tax by the number of the inhabitants and tax each one 
equally. Now it is clear that the fewer the children, the 
smaller will be the tax, and naturally this course was 
followed. The child was not declared until it. was ab- 
solutely necessary, e.g., on change of residence, etc. 
Hence men of forty, if down at all, were down as being 
only twenty or twenty-five years of age. The Christians 
were not blind to all the difficulties of the situation. Ac- 
cording to the new law all ministers of religion were ex- 
empt, and it had not been promulgated a week when, in 
one instance, 200 children of from thirteen to fifteen years 
of age trooped off to a neighboring monastery. All but 
four were, however, on examination, sent away. Then 
another expedient was thought of. The law exempts all 
who have married an orphan girl of another district who 
cannot support herself. For a while poor orphans of 
other districts were at a premium. But after all, the best 
means of escape was America. 

This shows more than anything else how much in ear- 
nest they were to escape the army, for in a few months 
every single young man who was eligible for the army emi- 
grated to America. Then, when the recruiting commission 
came and called for those of legal age, they were shown 
men of thirty or forty, or an elder brother beyond the age 
or were told the person sought was in America. To 
back all this up they brought a mob of witnesses who all 
cheerfully swore in the way desired. Many a time I told 
them such conduct was unworthy of Christians. They 
laughed at me. Everything is lawful in their eyes, pro- 
vided it gets them out of a fix. Out of 300 young men 
in the districts south of the district of Bekaa, not one- 
tenth served, and of these not one Christian. 

Besides, the Mussulmans take it ill to see Christians put 
on an equal footing with themselves and they would 
rather prolong their time of service than see their place 





taken by a Christian. The solution of the prob!em will be 
to make the Christians buy themselves off instead of 
serving. 

Now you see that the story that I told in the beginning 
is an only too true picture of the reality, and that these 
poor peasants balk at nothing to get themselves out of 
trouble. That state of affairs will last as long as there is 
not a regular civil service in the hands of intelligent and 
honest officials. J. J. Hava. 


Germany’s Foreign Colonization 





The public proceedings of the third German Colonial 
Congress, which met in Berlin early in October, furnish 
new and convincing evidence that Christian missioners 
are to-day, as in earlier years, the most reliable authorities 
regarding existent conditions in the colonies. The papers 
read by missioners during the Congress, and their ex- 
tremely pertinent suggestions during the discussions 
marked them as men of practical experience and keen 
appreciation of the difficulties facing Europeans in their 
efforts at foreign colonization. The colonies owe a debt 
of gratitude to these untiring workers, who so ably ex- 
posed their interests; and the government officials rec- 
ognize the advisability of furthering to the utmost the 
suggestions the missioners advanced. Never before, per- 
haps, in Germany, has the worth of Christian missioners, 
indefatigably toiling in the forefront of progressive civ- 
ilization and unwearied'y as well as unselfishly interest- 
ing themselves in the promotion of the welfare of their 
people, been acknowledged as it has been in the 
course of the past year. Happily is this so, for the poor 
natives of our colonies. A harmonious cooperation of 
the government’s agents with the missioners assures the 
Christian character of the great work Germany is striv- 
ing to encourage in its development of foreign colonies, 
and without such a character the reward of its labors 
in the interests of the natives would be scarcely worth the 
tremendous price it is paying for this colonial expansion. 
The proceedings of the Congress this year were followed 
with widespread interest, a proof that Germany’s new 
imperial policy of foreign expansion is taking a strong 
hold of the people. The reports presented give assur- 
ance that the foundations have been well laid and that 
hereafter we may look for a progress that will entirely 
satisfy our national pride. One feature of the meeting 
was extremely gratifying. In previous conventions of 
the Colonial Congress men’s minds seemed to be divided 
between the rash enthusiasm of one section of the dele- 
gates and the timid, hesitant policy of another. This 
year neither extreme appeared to have place, the deie- 
gates set about their work in a dispassionate, eminently 
practical way, and made clear to all that a keen sense 
of assured policy had come to rule. They showed they 
knew the established purpose of imperia! colonization had 
met with marked initial success, for the future there was 
need merely of prudent building on the sturdy foundations 
already laid, eG, 





Word comes from Germany that the Government has 
laid before the Reichstag for approval an amendment to 
the existing patent laws of the empire, which will have 
widespread consequences. Alleging a necessary protec- 
tion of German industries as motive of the change pro- 
posed, the Government authorizes the annulment after a 
period of three years, of patents issued to foreigners, 
which cover articies entirely or chiefly manufactured 
outside of Germany and its colonies, 
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! Greeting 
: 
i sh . - . bd c be 4 . + 
to-day AMERICA sends its most heartfelt Christmas 
greetings to its friends, all the world over; not as a con- 
. ° - 
q ventional and perfunctory message, but as a profoundly 
, | - . . . 
; earnest and grateful response to the multiplied manifes- 
4 P . . ° 
tations of kindness, encouragement and even of affection- 
ate solicitude that have made of the year now drawing to 
a close, almost a perpetual Christmas for those who have 


been charged with its success as a Catholic Review. 

independently of the recurrence of the festival, the 
Catholic journalist hears ever ringing in his ears, the far- 
away echo of the hymn on the hills of Bethlehem: 
“ Glory be to God in the Highest and Peace on Earth to 
Men of Good Will.” The plenitude of that glory is in the 
Incarnate Word, the knowledge and love of Whom can 
alone bring peace to men. For it is written that “ the 
nations shall walk in His light and kings in the brightness 
: of His rising.” 

To endeavor to promote that glory and to extend that 
peace is not only a privilege but a continual recompense 
for those who directly or indirectiy cooperate in the Apos- 
tolate of the Press. It is a preparation for that other 
Christmas when the echoes shall cease and the song itself 
shall be heard no longer in the sudden light that shone 
around the earthly Bethlehem, but in the infinite splen- 
dor of the eternal hills, That the meaning of those celes- 
tial harmonies may be grasped and that the Light from 
the Throne of the Word may be seen by all mankind is the 
wish of AMERICA to-day. 


Ce LL ee oe 


An Eloquent Voice from Portugal 


The pamphlet printed by the Portuguese Provincial 
denouncing the new Republic for expelling the Jesuits 
from their native land, has produced a profound sensation 
in Europe. It is of great value as a historical document. 





After a pathetic introduction, every word of which 
comes from a heart overburdened with its sorrow, the 
writer says: “In a century which boasts of its freedom, 
and is continually invoking the principles of equality 
for all alike, three hundred men and more, all citizens 
of the country and living in twenty different houses 
in Portuguese European and Colonial Possessions, have 
been driven out of Portuguese territory without being 
convicted of a single offense, without being afforded the 
opportunity of saying a single word in their own behalf, 
without being given the chance to carry away with them 
any thing but the clothes on their backs. Their notes, 
their manuscripts, their books which are the fruit of 
long years of labor and research are all lost. 

“In the name of liberty they have been robbed of 
scientific collections of incalculable value, of museums of 
natural history, of physical cabinets, and laboratories in 
the colleges of Campolide and S. Fiel, which had been 
created by fifty years of unremitting and disinterested 
economy and toil. All those possessions belong to us and 
to no one else.” 

He gives us some valuable and at the same time some 
very startling information about the experiences of the 
Jesuit prisoners in the artillery barracks. 

“ During the night, the guards threatened to shoot any 
one who should attempt to rise from his miserable couch. 
They even went so far as to introduce into the guard- 
room a number of abandoned women who, poor wretches, 
withdrew of their own accord, overwhelmed with shame 
in the presence of the austere virtue and dignified bear- 
ing of the prisoners.” 

When the sentence of exile was pronounced the exe- 
cutioners demanded that these penniless men should pay 
their own way out of the country. When their inability 
to do so was represented to one of the officers, he 
answered: “ Well! wait here till you rot, and then some 
one will furnish money enough to get rid of you.” 

Friends outside the jail heard of it, and the needed help 
was furnished, but before they were put out they were 
all subjected to the Bertillon system of measurement 
usually applied to criminals, and thus, venerable old men, 
men eminent for their learning at home and abroad, 
priests admired for their many virtues, and young men 
on whom the shadow of evil had never rested were com- 
pelled to submit to the degrading process. All the in- 
dications were photographed, then and there, as is usually 


done with the outcasts of society, and were reproduced in 
the papers with the names of the victims affixed. 

“ And yet,” the indignant writer continues, “ what have 
these alleged criminals done?” He then enumerates the 
six charges against them. Ist. Their concealed weapons 
and subterranean passages. 2d. Their wealth and their 
capture of inheritance. 3d. Their inveigling subjects 
into the Order. 4th. Their secret organization. 5th. 
Their hatred of the Republic. 6th. Their reactionary in- 
fluence. He then proceeds to demolish those charges one 
by one. Needless to say, he does it most effectually. 
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He closes his presentation of the case in touching 
words of thanks to friends and benefactors. He for- 
gives the executioners of himself and his brethren; and 
expresses the wish that Portugal may prosper, and return 
to proper sentiments of peace and justice. 


Edward Douglass White 


The appointment of Edward Douglass White as Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court came to the people of the 
United States as a distinct surprise. The distinguished 
jurist was not only a Democrat, a Southerner and an ex- 
Confederate officer, but above all he was a staunch Cath- 
olic. Any one of these objections following the usual 
method of appointment would, it was felt, have debarred 
a candidate for so exalted a position from serious con- 
sideration. In the present instance no higher testimony 
could be given to the eminent fitness of the man for the 
place than that all these objections should be swept aside, 
and that, too, by a President himself profoundly learned 
in the law and most competent to judge of the qualifica- 
tions for the position, a President, moreover, who had he 
not been honored by the nation with the office of the 
Presidency would be the most prominent candidate of his 
party for the exalted dignity which he has now conferred 
on Justice White. That the nomination was promptly 
confirmed by the Senate without reference to a commit- 
tee may have been due in part to the courtesy usually 
extended to a former member of that body, but it is well 
known that the President had taken the Senators into his 
confidence and that he was well assured beforehand of 
their unanimous and hearty endorsement. 

Catholics could almost afford to be silent in this in- 
stance of highest recognition of a member of their Faith, 
as their satisfaction and approbation would be taken for 
granted, were it not that gratitude compels them to join 
in the universal tribute of admiration felt by them, more, 
perhaps, than by their fellow citizens of other religious 
beliefs for the noble and disinterested action of William 
Howard Taft. True there was the precedent of another 
exemplary Catholic Chief Justice of the United States, 
the distinguished though much maligned Roger B. Taney, 
of Maryland, whose valuable services to his country not 
even the unfortunate Dred Scott decision can deprive of 
a foremost rank among former Chief Justices, though his 
dust lies to-day in an unhonored grave at Frederick, Md. 
But the appointment of Taney was made by Andrew Jack- 
son, a fellow Southerner, and took place at a period too 
remote to have had any influence on the nomination of 
another member of the same religious faith. 

If there was any hesitancy in naming a Catholic on the 
part of the President, the example of Gladstone, the grand 
old man, who in a Protestant nation made the Irish Cath- 
olic, the late Charles Lord Russell, of Killowen, Chief 
Justice of England, may have afforded him a suggestive 


parallel. If Gladstone could ignore the prejudices and 


traditions of three centuries and a half in Protestant Eng- 


* America? 





land, why should a President be less free in democratic 


Whatever may have been the pros and cons 
which presented themselves while he was deliberating 
on the choice, the President has displayed the courage of 
his convictions ; he has risen above party, above sectional 
feeling, above religious bias, and in so doing has set an 
example of disinterestedness worthy of closest imitation 
by every citizen of the Republic. 

Nor is it possible to overlook the universal acclaim with 
which the appointment has been received by press and 
people. ‘In the selection of a new Chief Justice,” says 
the New York Sun, “ Mr. Taft has well met his highest 
duty and his greatest responsibility. In the selection of 
Edward Douglass White he has conferred a richly de- 
served honor upon one of the greatest Justices that the 
Supreme Court has had in all its notable history. “ Among 
lawyers,” says the Baltimore Sun, ‘‘ Chief Justice White 
is regarded as the ablest jurist on the bench and his 
opinions have always been worthy of the best traditions 
of the high court over which he presides. He is a man 
absolutely free from political bias. He was against the: 
Government in the Northern Securities Case and with it 
in the income tax cases.”” And the Sun adds, “ he has al- 
ways shown himself a sound lawyer and the open-minded 
judge with a strong common-sense grasp for things prac- 
tical. 

“Even judges grow, and the mellowing and ripen- 
ing processes of sixteen years’ experience have made Jus- 
tice White the logical Chief Justice. Questions of un- 
usual moment will come before the Supreme Court in the 
next few years, and there are those who believe that the 
court itself, in a large sense, is passing through a crisis 
which is to determine now as never before what part it 
is to play in the development of constitutional government 
in this country, and we believe that it is fortunate to have 
at its head a man of the recognized balance and courage 
and vision of Justice White.” 


An Apologist for Modern Italy 


William R. Thayer, who appears to be a Harvard 
historian, writes pompously in the December North 
American Review on Modern Italy. He professes to 
give what he calls the clue to it, that is, he tells his 
readers what Catholics have known and asserted for * 
years, that it is the work of the secret societies. But he 
does more; he revamps the fable, so often exploded, 
that modern Italy was the work of heroes, accomplished 
in the face of great odds. 

Mr. Thayer finds three foes of Italian unity; dif- 
ference of race in its peoples, physical barriers in the 
country and the Pope. One would have thought the first 
and second quite sufficient to explain the existence of 
independent states in the peninsula until the Revolution 
gave the order for their union. Less than they separate 
Norway from Sweden and divide the Balkan States, and 
Mr. Thayer has read Italian history very cursorily if he 
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thinks that Florence and Milan and Genoa and Venice 
and Naples needed any one to hold them apart. The Pope 
could not be an enemy of an idea actually non-existent. He 
took Italy as he found it; and, like every other prince 
of the peninsula, objected to see any power, domestic or 
foreign, attempting to dominate. 

But the Pope called foreigners into Italy to support 


him. He did only what the other Italian states did, what ’ 


small states must do almost necessarily. Milan called in 
the French; the Medici in Florence invited them thither. 
Indeed A. H. Johnson, an historian of greater name than 
Mr. Thayer, excuses Ludovico Sforza on these grounds 
(Europe in XVI Century, p.16). Mr. Thayer’s animus 
in the matter is evident when he is seen reproaching the 
Pope for calling in Pepin against the Lombards! 

The spiritual authority of the Roman Pontiff is not 
a consequence of the temporal power. Only the merest 
sciolists could suggest such a notion. How such succeed 
in imposing themselves on people is a question the an- 
swer to which is humiliating to human pride. 


Mexican Misgivings 

In spite of many official and officious expressions of 
friendship between the United States and Mexico, we 
must necessarily admit that there is between the two 
nations a certain amount of mutual distrust which no 
number of after-dinner speeches can wholly allay. 
Leaving aside temperamental differences, which are by 
no means inconsiderable, there still remain in the recol- 
lection of Mexicans old wounds which have never really 
healed over. In the first place, over five-sixths of the 
signers of the Declaration of the Independence of Texas 
had been citizens of the United States; then President 
James Knox Polk had declared in his inauguration 
speech that one of the aims of his administration should 
be the acquisition of California, but he had prudently 
refrained from committing himself to any particular 
means for effecting an object that would give our coun- 
try an opening on the Pacific Ocean. The crushing 
defeat in the war which followed “ by act of Mexico,” 
as the United States pathetically averred, is still so fresh 
in the memory of those against whom it was waged 
that the older people reckon time by it, much as in 
Ireland “the night of the big wind” remains in the 
speech of the people. 

It would be rash to assert that the Diaz administration 
has the active and hearty support of the whole Mexican 
electorate, for, explain it as we may, that country has 
a large number of citizens (and by no means confined 
to the dregs of the population) who habitually refrain 
from dabbling in political affairs. They are thankful 
for the public order and the respect for life and private 
property that have attended the long continuance of 
General Diaz in office, but they view with some mis- 
giving his policy of generously inviting foreign capital 





by granting valuable concessions and disposing of the 
public lands on highly favorable terms. This “ con- 
servative ” element of the population includes men whose 
fathers and grandfathers were great in the councils of 
Mexico at a time when the names of most of the present 
leaders were famously obscure. Outside of the avowed 
organs of the administration, the tone of the Mexican 
press is not, so to speak, excessively affectionate towards 
the “Colossus of the North,” as the United States is 
frequently styled. The Alsop claim against Chile, Amer- 
ican activity in Nicaraguan affairs, and our influence in 
Panama and Cuba have called forth more than one 
wrathful editorial against the greed of the Yankee for 
all that he can get. And there was much rubbing of 
hands, there was much self-congratulation, because the 
United States had not carried everything with a hurrah 
at the Pan American Congress last summer in Buenos 
Aires. But, alas! Madero, he with the presidential bee 
in his bonnet, has furnished an occasion for a fresh 
source of suspiciousness and dissatisfaction. He is known 
to be a wealthy man, yet the recent revolutionary spasm 
in Mexico called for a larger outlay than he could afford. 
Therefore, concludes one of our esteemed exchanges, 
since a good deal of money was within reach, even if not 
in sight, whence did that money come if not from some 
outside source hostile to Mexico’s unqualified sovereignty ? 

If anybody was so rash as to advance ready money 
for the success of the anti-Diaz movement, he will have 
some time to wait before collecting his interest, for the 
so-called revolution is confined to the rugged mountains 
of Chihuahua, where cliffs are plentiful and people are 
scarce. 


Unlooked For Returns 


One may ask whether Mayor Nathan experienced any 
misgivings suggesting a most excellent effect which has 
resulted from his address of September 20 last. Prob- 
abiy he did not. It was sweet, indeed, to allow his hate 
to run riot in insulting phrase, but even his undisguised 
bitterness of hatred for the Prisoner of the Vatican would 
surely have been slow to gratify itself, were he to have 
known that his utterances would arouse a storm of in- 
dignant protest from every quarter. Mayor Nathan’s 
outburst has served to emphasize the enduring and un- 
compromising opposition of the Pope to existent condi- 
tions in Rome in a manner that must have astounded him. 

The eyes of the Catholic world are turned anew to the 
Eternal City, and the distressing position of him whom 
they revere as Christ’s representative on earth is brought 
home to them with a freshness of vivid detail quite as 
keen as that accompanying the original crime which 
created that position. With the characteristic disposition 
that holds us all, many Catholics seemed to have almost 
forgotten the outrages of forty years ago. The splendid 
demonstration which in the early seventies marked the 
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Catholic world’s disapproval of the injustice then done 
te the Holy See, had seemed to have been replaced in the 
lapse of years by slumberous toleration on the part of 
many. All unconsciously, no doubt, Mayor Nathan has 
aroused the slumberers, and far and wide a challenging cry 
rings out across the world. 

Surely Signor Nathan must have fancied that Catho- 
lics had lost sight of their old contention that their Spir- 
itual Head must be absolutely free, that he must rule in 
secure possession of unhampered rights and that cour- 
teous respect befitting his exalted sphere. He knows bet- 
ter now. The answer which Catholics have given to the 
insults he dared to utter within the very shadow of the 
Vatican has made clear the fact that the Church’s sons 
are still unquestionably «nited in the attitude so solemnly 
proclaimed after the spoliation of the Holy See, of Sep- 
tember 20, 1870. 

It is the old lesson of history. Just when the enemies 
of the Papacy feel strongest assurance that their long 
delayed triumph over the Holy See is within their grasp, 
He, who is with His Church a:ways, intervenes and 
the looked for triumph is changed to shameful and dis- 
astrous defeat. 


Fortune Tellers 


The municipal authorities, like some private individ- 
uals, seem to suffer from an occasional spasm of virtue, 
from which, however, they make a rapid and complete 
recovery. Just at this writing, Gotham’s fortune tellers 
are receiving a little well-merited attention. With so 
many of them and in a variety so great, it is a wonder 
that anything remains to be revealed, disclosed or com- 
municated ; for they read the stars, the palm, the cards, 
and, as if that were not enough, enter into a trance and 
evoke the departed. That is, if one is to believe their 
flaring advertisements, they perform all those feats; but 
if one consults the police records, one learns that they are 
raided and carried off to jail just as if they were ordinary 
rogues. But zeal for the welfare of the people soon 
grows cool; the spasm passes away; the fine (if any be 
imposed) is duly paid; and once more the newspaper, 
the window card, etc., combine to impress upon an ex- 
pectant public that for the merest trifle in coin, one’s 
whole career, from birth to death will be revealed at the 
drop of a hat. As our lives unfold day by day, there is 
no lack of more or less plausible reasons for discourage- 
ment, envy, and discontent; but the day bears its bur- 
dens and the future has yet to come. The fire of hope is 
not the first to die out in even the most wretched of mor- 
tals. (od in His infinite mercy does not see fit to take us 
or any other ordinary being into His confidence and roll 
away the curtains of the future, for He knows our fick’e- 
ness and frailty; yet these smooth-tongued impostors 
affect to do for all comers what God’s sweet Providence 
does not and will not permit. 

It is even said that these fortune tellers, taking ad- 








vantage of woman's inborn curiosity and suspiciousness, 
play into the hands of the divorce court lawyer and divide 
the fees. The procedure is quite simple. A married 
woman presents herself for a “ reading” and learns just 
what she has long suspected, namely, that she has a rival 
for her husband’s affections. If the inquirer is light, the 
rival is dark; if the poor dupe is tall, spare, and thin- 
haired, the rival isn’t; and thus, one by one, the seeds of 
distrust are scattered in a soil ready to receive and nour- 
ish them. The anxious seeker ventures another peep into 
the unknown and learns that her husband is false beyond 
hope of cure, that her one comfort will be a divorce, and 
that she ought to lay aside her shame and seek redress in 
the courts. New York law does not smile upon and en- 
courage divorces, for there is too much old-time respecta- 
bility still left in the State ; but in some parts of the Union, 
the most trivial and nonsensical causes may be success- 
fully alleged. Thus when a certain Rev. J. Monroe Mar- 
key applied for a divorce on the ground of “ incompati- 
bility of temper,” those who saw the coup!e in the court 
room regretted that the gentle little woman had ever been 
obliged to live with her ungallant spouse. 

If our inquirer proves “ susceptible,” the seer mentions 
the name of an able attorney who will get the divorce 
with all despatch. And the attorney recognizes sub- 
stantially the cooperation of “drummer.” The victim 
may even betake herself to one of the divorce colonies 
and there idle away the time until she can claim the pro- 
tection of the local laws against the husband whom she 
loved and trusted until, in an evil hour, she foolishly 
sought truth where the stock in trade is falsehood and 
suffered a professional liar to destroy her peace of mind. 

Other doings as little to the credit of the fortune-tell- 
ing fraternity are charged up against them. Broken 
friendship, dissensions in the family, and acquaintances 
which end in great harm are some of them, but the list 
is much longer. 

All this can have no application to practical Catholics, 
it is true, for to dabble in fortune telling is to invite the 
anger of God and to sin against His holy commandment ; 
but it may move us to pity those whose notions of God’s 
Providence are so vague that they fancy it can be known 
and controlled at the price of a piece of silver. How can 
people throw God aside and set up an army of gods? 

Periodical or spasmodic raids have yet to correct the 
first abuse in the life of a city. Much more to the pur- 
pose was the action of the aldermen in a bustling western 
city where fortune-telling fishers commonly had a good 
catch. A municipal ordinance was framed and in ac- 
cordance with its provisions, the mystic dealers in past, 
present and future events had first to obtain a license and 
secondly to file a satisfactory bond for the faithful per- 
formance of what they promised. In that little city, 
prophets, seers and revelators are scarce, but hard sense 
abounds. The physically afflicted are always helped ; the 
mentally afflicted (such as are the prey of the fortune 
teller) shou'd have more than spasmodic protection. 
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Mary Aloysia Hardey; Religious of the Sacred Heart, 
1809-1886; with an introduction by Rev. Thomas J. Campbell, S.J. 
New York: The America Press. Price $2.00; postage, 20 cents. 

The subject of this biography was born in 1809. The first 
Sacred Heart Convent was founded in the United States in 1818, 
when she was nine years old.; Three years later the second 
foundation was made, and in 1825, at sixteen years of age, she 
became a postulant. There were then but these two convents of 
the Institute in America, St. Charles, Missouri, and Grand 
Coteau, Louisiana. Six years later she became Superior of the 
third foundation, St. Michael's, being only twenty-three years of 
age, and thereafter during her long life she continually exercised 
in various positions executive authority in her Congregation. It 
is not therefore surprising that her life is to all intents and pur- 
poses a history of the Congregation of the Sacred Heart in 
America, nor is it too much to claim for her, as does the editor 
in his introduction, that she must be regarded as practically its 
American foundress. Father Campbell brackets her name with 
that of Elizabeth Seton in the honor roll of American Catholic 
womanhood, and the distinction may not fairly be denied her. 

Mary Hardey came of Catholic stock that had given abundant 
proof of sturdiness in the Faith. In later life she spoke of her 
mother as a saint. While yet a very young child her strength 
of character made itself apparent in many ways, and her per- 
sonality was commanding. Her biographer notes several in- 
stances where these characteristics impressed themselves very 
definitely upon those associated with her. Furthermore, she 
demonstrated a very remarkable aptitude for affairs, and con- 
sequently it is not strange that even amid a group of able asso- 
ciates she was singled out at once for positions of responsibility, 
and for the fifty-four years preceding her death she was never 
free from administrative cares. 

The Institute of the Sacred Heart spread with remarkable 
rapidity and success in America under her persistent and well- 
directed efforts. It came to New York in 1841 (Houston Street) ; 
Canada in 1842; New York (Astoria) in 1844, and finally in 1846 
Manhattanville was founded, followed by Eden Hall, Halifax, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Albany and Kenwood, to say nothing of 
foreign foundations, as in Cuba. In all these cases Mother 
Hardey had to bear the burden of the anxiety. It was in this 
work that she showed her extraordinary business aptitude and 
foresight, also a legal acumen which so impressed Charles 
O’Conor, the great New York lawyer, who represented the 
Congregation in money matters, that he once declined to examine 
some deeds which Mother Hardey had approved, on the ground 
that if she had passed them they must be all right! Also, when 
the Convent property at Manhattanville was menaced by the 
growth of the city around it, necessitating encroachments for 
streets and the like, Madame Hardey managed, in face of enorm- 

ous difficulties, to avert on each occasion the threatened dangers, 
especially in 1882, when its very existence seemed to be in 
question 

Her spiritual life was worthy of her great qualities. Hers 
was an heroic soul, and the many intimate details given in her 
letters explain the great confidence reposed in her by the 
saintly Foundress of the Religious of the Sacred Heart, Mother 
tarat, and the Superiors General who succeeded her, to whom 
Mother Hardey was assistant. Her biographer has succeeded 
admirably in giving us a clear portrait of her, not the least 
charm of which is the absolute impersonality of the nar- 
rator. In this respect the biography resembles that of another 

great Religious of the Sacred Heart, Mother Henrietta Kerr. 
Of both it is only just to say that they make fascinating Treading. 

The book should interest everyone to whom great souls are 
T. F. W. 


of consequence. , 





When Ecclesiastes complained: “Of the making of many 
books there is no end,” he excluded such as, “ by the counsel of 
masters are given from one shepherd.” There is a just com- 
plaint to-day of the multiplication of books, but it does not touch 
those that expound our holy religion profitably and make the 
embracing and the practising of it easier for souls coming from 
without. The multiplication of books of this class is inevitable. 
The instructors of converts grow beyond their book in their ex- 
perience, and therefore have something useful to add to what 
others have written on the subject. Besides converts differ so 
greatly one from another, that a method most successful with 
one will not suit another, the difficulty of the latter will not 
affect the former, and what appeals to this will leave that 
one unmoved. 


Early Steps in the Fold, by F. M. de Zutvera, S.J., New 
York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, price $1 net, $1.15 postpaid, is, as its 
name implies, a handbook for converts already received, though it 
will be found useful for those under instruction. It explains solidly 
and pleasantly the things that make up a Catholic’s daily life, 
giving almost 200 pages out of a little more than 400, to invaluable 
remarks, drawn from the author’s ripe experience on sacramen- 
tals, pious societies, etc. Its great object is to make the new 
Catholic feel at home in his Father’s house, something more nec- 
essary than such as have never been elsewhere, realize. This 
book is particularly adapted to the needs of converts of some 
education. 


Back to Holy Church. By Dr. Atzert Von Ruvite. New 
York, etc. Longmans, Green & Co. Price $1.20 net. 

The books we have been noticing have been written with a 
view to English or American converts, especially such as come 
from Anglicanism. Here we have a book by a German university 
professor, who was a Lutheran tainted more or less with modern 
ideas, though he never seems to have lost utterly the Christian 
spirit. The process of his conversion began with Harnack, whose 
encomiums of our Lord Jesus Christ moved him greatly. These 
he soon perceived were quite irreconcilable with Harnack’s 
denial of our Lord’s Divinity, and so in Von Ruville’s mind was 
formed gradually an adequate concept of the nature of revela- 
tion and faith to be found in no Protestant system. With this 
grew up the practice of daily prayer and the striving after a 
Christian life. Then came the concept of St. Peter’s perpetual 
Apostolate in the Church. He read Professor Reinhold’s book, 
“The Old and the New Faith,” and sought an interview with its 
author, which did not prove encouraging. But Moehler’s “ Sym- 
bolism ” did for him what the living theologian was not destined 
to do, and the process ended with his reception into the Church. 

This is a most useful book for the'’man of modern culture 
seeking the truth. The remarks on the y aetioe between science 
and revelation are excellent, and the devout enthusiasm of the 
writer carries the reader along, one might say, in spite of him- 
self. The English translation, which is well done on the whole, 
is edited by the Rev. Robert Hugh Benson, who contributes an 
instructive preface. As the author is not a theologian, his ex- 
pressions are not always the happiest, though his orthodox mean- 
ing is sufficiently clear. Thus on page 148, he says that as secular 
right originating in violence becomes legitimate by prescription, 
the Church had to submit to its violations of her rights, and on 
page 151, his remarks on liberty of research are objectionable for 
more reasons than one. It is a pity that Father Benson did not 
in footnotes bring out what is right in the author’s ideas and 
point out the errors of expression into which his inexperience 
has betrayed him. H. W. 





A Winter’s Comedy. By Hatiiwétt Sutciirre. New York: 
The John Lane Co. Net $1.50. 

The story is healthy in tone, the author being staunchly con- 
servative with all the good points and some of the defects of 
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that quality. No one but an Englishman could have written it. 
The villain of the tale is a she. The hero and the heroine are 
of the bluest blood, while the Deus ex machina of the plot is a 
yeoman. All are types, and very respectable types at that. 
There is very little of the supernatural in the book, though there 
is not a line which could hurt religious susceptibilities. 

The heroine has a short upper lip, the hero’s is not a whit 
longer. The short upper lip, traditional in fiction as the sign 
of the “aristoxy,” has been rather overdone. In these United 
States when one meets a “ well-groomed” woman with no more 
upper lip than is compatible with beauty, one is apt to ask one- 
self whether the owner belongs to the “aristoxy” or to vaude- 
ville. 

There are a few points on which we find it impossible to 
agree with Mr. Sutcliffe. With him heredity is everything, 
environment nothing worth taking into account. Thus his 
heroine, though brought up in the prim surroundings of 
Kensington is, simply by reason of her “claims of long 
descent,” at once at home in the highest society. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, she inherits breeding. 

Also, it is difficult to believe that she dreamed in the days of 
Kensington all, or nearly all, the details of her love and court- 
ship as they actually came to pass in later life. 

We admire the author’s attachment to the soil. Doubtless he 
would be shocked—not without reason—at our abandoned New 
England farms, and our country without ruins. “A Winter’s 
Comedy,” as the title would lead the reader to expect, has no 
note of the tragic; but it has so little to do with making a 
merry jest of the foibles of its characters as hardly to merit 
being called a comedy. Francis J. FINN, S.J. 





The Territorial Governors of the Old Northwest. By 
Dwicut G. McCarty. Iowa City, Ia.: The State Historical 
Society of Iowa. 

The citizens of what was the Northwest Territory owe a debt 
of gratitude to him who has delved into forgotten records and 
searched through scattered libraries for facts that he has gath- 
ered into an attractive volume. Ours is not an old country, yet 
so uncertain is the fate of many documents, especially those 
which are connected with the frontier, that to collect them and 
make them readily available is to confer a singular favor. The 
author must have been aided by a love for the work, for his 
references, which are two hundred and eighty-two in number, 
send us to histories, biographies, the Statutes at large, and the 
collections of Historical Societies, All these treasures may be 
beyond our reach but with his volume as a guide, we can follow 
the vicissitudes of governor and governed through the formative 
period to the maturity of statehood. 

It is to the lasting glory of Massachusetts and Virginia that 
they united their forces in the second Continental Congress and 
thus secured the passage of the Ordinance of 1787, by which 
slavery was forever excluded from the region bounded by the 
Great Lakes, the Ohio and the Mississippi. For truth’s sake, 
we are bound to admit that the Congress in thus legislating ex- 
ceeded the powers with which it was vested, but as the Ordi- 
nance was duly ratified by the first Congress under the Constitu- 
tion the defect was made good before the validity of the act 
had been called into question. Had the foresight of the great 
Thomas Jefferson been better appreciated by his contemporaries, 
the ominous words, Missouri Compromise, Omnibus Bill, Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill, and Dred Scott Decision, could have found 
no place in our history; for the illustrious Virginian had first 
drafted a bill for the government of /Athe Southwest Territory, 
“ceded already or to be ceded to the United States ” (Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Alabama), in which bill slavery in 
that whole district was forbidden after the year 1800. But when 
the measure was put to the vote, it failed of passage through the 
absence of-one of its friends, a delegate from New Jersey. Thus, 
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for the want of a single vote the status of four future States 
was changed and the history of the United States was begun 
in a different book, Slavery confined to the Atlantic seaboard 
from Delaware to Georgia, or even Florida, could not have de- 
veloped into a power capable of shaking the principles and shap- 
ing the course of men like Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, 
Millard Fillmore and Franklin Pierce. 

The Northwest Territory never knew slavery at first hand, 
although two of its future States, Indiana and Illinois, drew 
largely upon the slave States for their early settlers and were 
emphatically “ Southern” in their sympathies. Ohio was Penn- 
sylvania moved a little further west; but a convention at Vin- 
cennes held in 1802 and attended chiefly by delegates from what 
are now southern Indiana and Illinois, urgently petitioned Con- 
gress to remove, at least for a term of years, the provision 
against slavery in the famous Ordinance, William Henry Har- 
rison, then Governor of the Territory, presided at the meeting. 
Congress refused the request. 

The Ordinance of 1787 was the first and only attempt of the 
Continental Congress to legislate for territories, and one of the 
early acts of the Federal Congress was to adopt it after trifling 
modifications accommodating it to the recently ratified Federal 
Constitution. It is therefore worthy of remark that this Ordi- 
nance which has been, since its existence, the starting point in 
establishing territorial government, leaves little power in the 
hands of the people while it exalts the governor and arms him 
even with an absolute veto over the acts of the prospective 
legislature, and most of the officials are his appointees. The 
possession of a freehold was a necessary condition for holding 
office and for exercising the limited suffrage which was granted. 
Not until 1828 did the Supreme Court at Washington decide that 
the citizens of territories have no political rights; therefore the 
eagerness of the early settlers for a greater share in public 
affairs is easily understood. 

The practice of bestowing Federal offices as a reward for ac- 
tivity at Presidential elections and of dismissing office-holders 
simply on political grounds did not prevail until the Northwest 
Territory had dwindled to the Territory of Wisconsin. Hence, 
it is not surprising that the governors, beginning with General 
St. Clair and continuing through the honorable list to Governor 
Dodge of Wisconsin, were men of exceptional ability and, 
almost always, successful in their various and trying duties. 
Indians, French settlers, frontiersmen, desperadoes, New Eng- 
landers and Southerners were some of the elements over which 
the Governor was placed as the representative of the Federal 
authority. Land grants and land grabbers were the bane of his 
existence while his remoteness from the seat of government 
and the indifference of Congress left him to solve his difficulties 
as best he might. The rapid and healthy development of the 
Northwest Territory in the course of sixty years from the home 
of the marauding Indians, the wandering trapper and the rare 
settler into five sovereign States is no less a proof of the energy 
of our people than it is of the patriotic ability of the men com- 
missioned from Washington to watch over, protect and develop 
the interests of the people whom they governed. H. j..3 





Cuba. By Irene A. Wricut. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Price $2.50 net. 

“T had thought that in fifteen years’ association with Latins I 
had come to understand them; now I know that I shall never 
comprehend them, nor they me.” Thus writes the author in 
the chapter on Foreigners in Cuba. We agree with her, for the 
task is always difficult, often impossible. The first ray of light 
appears on the horizon when we realize that perhaps we do not 
understand the Latins; the darkness enables us to perceive 
clearly that the Latins view us much as the five blind men 
viewed the elephant, namely, by bumping into it. Hence, with 


rare exceptions, of which “Cuba” is not one, the Saxon and 
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the Latin fall short of the ideal in their appreciation of each 
other, because they lack that indescribable something which is 
called “sympathy.” How could a man nurtured amid the bare, 
bleak cliffs of New Hampshire appreciate the delicacy of a 
Spanish employer who graciously gives him “ indefinite leave of 
absence without pay” because the Yankee has found an oppor- 
tunity for more remunerative work? No, the case is too hope- 
less. Misunderstandings beget misrepresentation, rancor, ill- 
will. We often feel well-disposed and even friendly towards 
those of whom we know little and see less; but the tang of 
intimate acquaintance may leave a tart taste. During her long 
residence in Cuba, Mrs. Wright has seen the dust on the lintel 
and the fly in the (tinned) ointment, and she has seen them, it 
appears, more than once; yet we think that if she had been 
more “simpatica” she could have found, if not less to de- 
precate, at least more to commend. Mingling freely with the peo- 


‘ple, she has read them and studied them at short range and spreads 


before us a generous allowance of local color which is full of 
novelty for Americans; but we doubt whether her earnest effort 
to portray every-day life in the “ Pearl of the Antilles” will be 
equally acceptable to the Cubans. All readers, however, with 
the marked exception of those who had some share in precipitat- 
ing or perpetrating the Intervention, will relish extremely what 
she tells us about Cuban politics. Nearly a hundred illustrations 


are scattered through the five hundred pages of text. 
. #4 





Kings in Exile. By Cuartes G. D. Roperts. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price $1.50. 

If there is no royal road to a knowledge of geometry, but 
only one and the same to be trodden by prince and plebeian 
alike, there is surely a fascinating way of becoming acquainted 
with zoology, and Mr. Roberts has placed it within reach. It 
strikes us that he must have a great love for the animal kind 
and a personal knowledge of the ways of wolf and bear and 
bison and eagle, else he could never have brought together 
what his book tells us of them, nor could he have presented 
it with the fire and spirit of a romance. These “ Kings in 
Exile” are not of the human variety, for such are rather com- 
mon and uninteresting, but they are kings of their kind, far 
removed from the hills and forests where they once ruled and 
now condemned to the paddock, the pen and the barred cage. 
Ten of these dethroned monarchs are passed in review. Our 
sympathies are with the bison and the moose; there is tragedy 
in the lives of the eagle and the grizzly bear; but the story of 
the seal from infancy to mature sealhood is a remedy for the 
blues. Many instructive books are very prosy; but here is a 
book thoroughly wholesome and instructive, yet as able to hold 
the youthful reader as if it were merely the fruit of some wild 


fancy. “Se 


Through Five Administrations. Reminiscences of Col. Wit- 
L1AM H. Crook. Compiled and edited by Marcarita SPALDING 
Gerry. Illustrated. New York and London: Harper Brothers. 
Price $1.80 net. 

Not to many has it been given to be so closely associated with 
the White House as to know its official life and domestic life 
under five Presidents, differing as did Lincoln and his immediate 
successors. Without taking any undue advantage of his position 


‘as a privileged official, Col. Crook gives us much interesting first- 


hand information about the Presidents and their cabinets, as well 
as about the leading men of the nation whose influence, good or 
bad, made itself felt in Congress and in the administration. Now 
that nothing can be done for the sake of justice, we can but 
muse over the immunity enjoyed by Parker, whose gross neglect 
of duty made possible the assassination of Lincoln. We can feel 
more sympathetic too towards President Johnson, like Tyler, a 





man without a party, but with far more justification, for Johnson 
was elected on the “Union” platform, not as a Republican. 
Sumner and Stanton, Wade and Stevens, play their parts, pitiful 
parts they were in many respects, but Col. Crook writes of per- 
sons and things as he saw them, not as a poet might have 
portrayed them. The charming scenes of the book are the 
glimpses of family life in the White House, of devoted parents 
and of joyous, romping children. 

Col. Crook also writes entertainingly of the social functions 
presided over by the mistresses of the mansion. Though not 
with the richness of detail found in Mrs. Ellet’s “ Court Circles” 
(for his purpose was different) he tells us how official duty 
sometimes tramples on private grief, and sacrifices feeling to the 
exigencies of the occasion. e238 





Our Lord’s Last Will and Testament. Thoughts on Foreign 
Missions. Adapted from the German by a member of St. 
Joseph’s Society, Mill Hill, London. New York: Benziger Bros. 
Price 55 cents net. 

This is a welcome addition to our all too scanty literature 
on the mission field and the mission spirit. Beginning with that 
solemn commission, “Going therefore teach all nations,” the 
author writes of the mission spirit among the Apostles and in 
the Church, and gives a bird's-eye view of the field as it is to- 
day, contrasting it with what it was in earlier times. Our per- 
sonal share in the work and the blessings that attend it are par- 
ticularly worthy of careful perusal. eS 





The Wonderland of Stamps. By W. Dwicur Burrovens. 
With 200 Illustrations. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. Price $1.50 postpaid. 

To the dull ear of the uninitiated, Philately may seem a high 
sounding title for so simple a thing as collecting and preserving 
those smail gummed labels that carry our letters from one end 
of the earth to the other. Yet Philately is not a hobby confined 
to children or childish people, for men who stand high in literary, 
scientific and commercial pursuits have entered its ranks and 
there they remain with a lively and lasting interest in all that 
concerns it. But what men of wealth are able to do with their 
abundant resources, children can accomplish in a way very satis- 
factory and helpful to themselves without recourse to too violent 
inroads upon their pocket money. Stamp-collecting is not a 
mere idle pastime, for not to speak of the habits of neatness 
and order which the child develops in arranging his precious 
little store, every stamp has a lesson that it is ready and 
anxious to impart. It may look out blankly from the page of 
the album where boyish awkwardness or girlish deftness has 
placed it, but still it is eager to speak. At last it has found an 
interpreter, for, unfortunately, not every stamp speaks English; 
and many that do speak our mother tongue tell of things that 
do not enter into the daily life of the American child. Mr. 
Burroughs is the interpreter. “The Wonderland of Stamps” 
loosens the tongues of the little strangers from countries whose 
odd names blink at us from the maps of Asia and Africa; and 
it tells the stories brought by little foreigners from Australia 
and Canada; more still, it reveals many interesting things not 
generally known about our United States stamps. Hence, it is 
a handy dictionary which is delightful in itself and necessary 
for properly understanding the mysteries of even a small stamp 
collection. Only a few great men and even fewer great women 
have appeared on stamps; but an almost infinite and ever in- 
creasing variety has been secured by recourse to history and 
mythology, but especially to the animal kingdom. Beasts from 
the lizard to the elephant, birds from the parrot to the cassowary, 
castles and cabins, runners and wrestlers, all are pictured to us 
while an indulgent uncle comments on great rulers and generals, 
explains historical associations, and describes the animals and 
birds. oes 
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Irish Ecclesiastical Architecture. With Some Notice 
of Similar or Related Work in England, Scot- 
land and Elsewhere. By Arthur Champneys, 
M.A. New York: The Macmillan Co. Net $7.50. 

The Book of Knowledge. The Children’s Encyclo- 
vedia. Four volumes. Editors-in-chief: Arthur 
Mee and Holland Thompson, Ph.D., with De- 
partmental Editors and Contributors. Introduc- 
tion by John H. Finley, LL.D. New York: 
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Mary. Net 50 cents. 

The Life and Legend of the Lady Saint Clare. 
Translated from the French Version (1563) of 
Brother Francis Du Puis, by Charlotte Balfour. 
With an Introduction by Father Cuthbert, O.S. 


F.C. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Net 
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A Book of Little Essays. By the Rev. Michael 
J. Watson, S.J. Melbourne, Australia: William 
P. Linehan. 

Feasts for the Faithful. Translated from the 
Catechismo Maggiore by special permission of 
the Holy See. New York: Benziger Bros. Net 
30 cents. 


Latin Publication: 


Enchiridion Fontium Historie Ecclesiastice An- 
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radus Kirch, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. Net 
$2.60. 
Spanish Publication: 
Compendio De Apologia Del Cristianismo. Por 


Mons. Jose Ballerini. Version Espanola de la 


Cuarta Edicion Italiana, por el Padre Pedro 
Rodriguez, O.S.A. St. Louis: B. Herder. Net 
$1.25. 
Italian Publication: 
tn Martire Moderno. Vita del Beato Giovanni 
Teolano Venard. Milan: “Le Missioni Cat- 
toliche,"’ Via Monte Rosa, 71. 
EDUCATION 


A resolution was adopted in the fifth 
annual convention of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, held in Cincinnati, in 
1908, urging Catholics carefully to watch 
educational legislation in the different 
states. Resolutions passed on such oc- 
casions, it is sometimes claimed, amount to 
little, yet surely the warning implied in this 
particular expression of the convention's 
mind was, and is, a timely and important 
one. It would be unfair, no doubt, to con- 
tend that legislation injurious to Catholics 
is introduced and passed in an anti-Cath- 
olic or anti-religious spirit, still the com- 
manding influence which certain educational 
trusts are beginning to exert in this coun- 
try, especially in the matter of higher edu- 
cation, make it imperative that any ten- 
dency to so shape legislation as to give 
them control in educational matters be met 
and checked at once. Were the enter- 
prises and aspirations of these trusts to be 
realized with the law's approval, it were 
easy to hamper and eventually to crush all 
private educational efforts, and thus to 
destroy the educational liberty Catholics 
now enjoy. 

* * * 

Nor is our whole duty done when we 
watch projected legislation. In the United 
States legislation usually follows the 
crystallizing of public opinion in favor of 
the measures it embodies. One must 
watch, then, the trend of thought in edu- 





cational matters and be ready to meet the 
fallacies which the widespread neglect of 
first principles has caused to flourish 
among us. When, for instance, so repre- 
sentative a gathering as the World's 
Christian Citizenship Congress, recently as- 
sembled in Philadelphia, publishes a “ de- 
claration of principles and a program of 
united action” looking to the civic better- 
ment of the land, our Catholic people 
should not be remiss in carefully scanning 
its propositions. One of its claims will no 
doubt surprise them, showing as it does 
that a fundamental position of Catholics in 
the education question is simply brushed 
aside and ignored. “Christian citizens in 
all countries,” it asserts, “ ought to uphold 
the right of the State to educate its citizens. 
The claim of any citizen or any minority 
of citizens to veto the State’s education of 
its citizens in Christian morals upon Chris- 
tian sanctions, derived from the word of 
God in its proper use in the public schools, 
ought to be vigorously resisted.” 
* * + 

This idea of the State’s primary right in 
the education of children, involving a con- 
tention diametrically opposed to the position 
which Catholics have sacrificed so much to 
sustain, looms large in another phase of the 
educational question. It is the impelling 
motive of an agitation more or less strongly 
marked in recent years in favor of national- 
izing our school system. President E. J. 
James, of the University of Illinois, in an 
address early last month to the Minnesota 
Teachers’ Association, made so eloquent a 
plea to this end that one almost regrets to 
be obliged to differ from him. He said: 

“Of all republics the United States is 
most interested in maintaining a vital and 
efficient educational system. No other 
State is receiving so many ignorant people 
from so many different nations with such 
varying standards of religion, morals and 
conduct. No other State is finding the 
fundamental basis of national unity so 
persistently undermined by foreign currents 
of thought and feeling. 

“The fate of the nation is consequently 
bound up with the assimilation of these 
elements as soon as possible with their com- 
plete incorporation into our body politic 
and social, and above all with their con- 
tinuous uplift toward an ever higher stand- 
ard of economic and moral efficiency. And 
yet toward accomplishing all this the nation 
as a unit is doing absolutely nothing.” 

One may remind Mr. James that political 
economists have always affirmed it to be a 
dangerously unwise policy to ask that the 
State should do, what can and ought to be 
done of themselves, by individuals. And 
the unhappy experience of Catholics in 
countries, where the centralization of power 
such as he implies in his address has 
secured to the State a rronopoly of control 
in education, is not apt to leave us under 





any delusion in the matter. The liberty 
of education we enjoy in this country 
comes to us through no special immunity, 
we hold our rights by no man’s allowance. 
Firmly and unmistakably Catholics should 
let it be understood that while we ask no 
favors in our efforts to educate our own, 
neither will we submit to injustice nor 
tolerate encroachment upon the liberty 
which our rights as individual members 
of the Commonwealth assure to us. 


SCIENCE 


At the last conference of Astronomers, 
convened at Breslau, Rev. John G. Hagan, 
S.J., director of the Vatican observatory, 
communicated a paper entitled, “A new 
demonstration of the axial rotation of the 
earth.” A description of the apparatus 
used and the particulars of the experimen- 
tation we glean from the last issue of the 
Stimmen aus Maria-Laach. The arrange- 
ment consisted of a torsion-balance whose 
angular deflections were rendered visible 
by a beam of light, projected from a mirror 
attached to the balance and falling upon a 
graduated scale affixed to the wall of the 
experimentation tower. The balance beam, 
of the cantilever pattern, was about 9 
meters in. length and bore a close resemb- 
lance to the frame work of a “ dirigible.” 
This lattice work was in the first instance, 
fitted with three pairs of mercury recep- 
tacles, with the lower and upper pairs 
swung vertically beneath the point of sus- 
pension, whereas the middle pair occupied 
the far end of the beam. Glass tubing, in 
a tilted position, connected the upper 
couple of reservoirs with the central pair, 
and likewise the middle with the lower. 
With the upper pair of troughs weighted 
with mercury (capacity was 160 kilos), the 
centre of the mass of the entire system was 
fairly plumb below the point of suspension. 
The discharge of the mercury into the re- 
ceptacles at the extremes of the beam 
shifted the total weight of the instrument 
to these points. Thence the fluid was free 
to flow to the lower containers, reestablish- 
ing the first condition of equilibrium. 

This unique assemblage was hung by 
wires to the tower arch, thus affording 
ample turning space to the balance. Re- 
peated tests suggested slight modifications. 
The mercury was replaced by leaden 
weights, carried by two small carriages, 
guided over horizontal tracks, either from 
the middle to the two ends of the beam, or 
in reverse order. A falling weight, which 
was attached to the middle of the beam, 
passed through the floor to the cellar, and 
in its descent affected the acceleration of 
the trucks. 

The experiment was begun with the 
balance at rest. The movable masses, held 
in check by a strip of fusible metal, was 
suddenly released by the passage of a heavy 
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electric current permitting them, by gravity, 
to exchange their central positions for those 
of the ends or vice versa. 

From the base of the receptacles the 
flow of mercury began, discharging the con- 
tents of the two upper containers into the 
two lower, or, in case mercury was not 
used, the carriages were carried forward 
by the falling of the weights. Initially a 
slight quivering was noted, due to the mass 
whereupon the beam of light 
Grant- 


impact, 
steadily gyrated counter clock wise. 
ing that the earth were quiescent and that 
the apparatus were at rest with reference 
to it, no conceivable force could be adduced 
to account for this rotation. Electric-mag- 
netic forces, it may be added, were elimi- 
nated, as all paramagnetic substances were 
scrupulously excluded in construction. 
The conclusion was evident the earth 
moved. A reversal of the flow of mercury 
or the roll of the carriages was instan- 
tanevusly answered by a retrograde motion 
of the beam of light, thus confirming the 
inference. Thirty-six made under 
varying conditions during the years 1908- 
1910, always yielded the same results. The 
speed of rotation measured up mathemati- 
cally to Kepler's law of equal areas. The 
The movable weights 


tests, 


analogy was clear. 
play the réle of the planets if the sun is 
conceived as poised at the balance’s middle 
point. When in aphelion, (i. e., at the end 
of the beam), they must swing about more 
slowly than when in perihelion (i. ¢., at the 
middle of the apparatus). The tower re- 


volves with the earth counterclock-wise, 
i. e., from right to left on the graduate 
scale. In this direction, therefore, must 


the whole system be deflected when the 
weights shift towards the centre and when 
they travel outwards, it must reverse. 


I’. Tonporr, s.J. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


In its issue of November 30 the 
Chicago Tribune, in a detailed sketch of 
the wonderful growth of that city, makes 
this comment on the notable develop- 
ment of the Catholic Church within the 
city’s limit during the past three quar- 
ters of a century: 

“No other Catholic city in the world 
ever rose from a single parish with a 
hundred communicants lost in a primeval 
archdiocese of a mil- 
lion souls in seventy-five years. In this 


the city stands alone. In 


wilderness to an 


achievement 
the Catholic Church of Chicago is found 
a striking demonstration that the words 
of the Master have been heeded and that 
the gospel has been preached to ‘all 
nations.’ 

“In Rome, of course, are found gath- 
ered around St. Peter's, representatives 
of all the peoples of the earth, but they 
are ‘representatives "—pilgrims or of- 





ficials, either voluntary exiles from their 
homes or temporary visitors. But in 
Chicago German Catholics, Irish Cath- 
olics, Polish Catholics, French Catholics, 
Italian Catholics, Slovene Catholics, Per- 
sian Catholics, Negro Catholics, Syrian 
Catholics, Hungarian Catholics, Belgian 
Catholics, Croatian Catholics, Swiss 
Catholics, Lithuanian Catholics reside in 
their hundreds or thousands or hundreds 
of thousands in prosperous homes, with 
their own churches, their own priests, 
their own parochial schools, their own 
sisterhoods, hospitals, asylums and col- 
leges. 

No other city in the world ever built 
188 Catholic churches in less than half 
a century as Chicago has done. No other 
city in the world ever built 143 parochial 
schools in a quarter of a century and 
filled them with 81,680 pup'ls, as Chicago 
has done.” 

The old Mission town of Santa Clara, 
Cal., begin the new year of 1911 
with the greatest building movement in 
its history. The formal announcement 
has been made that Santa Clara College 
will remain permanently on the old Mis- 
sion site. Work on the new administration 
building was begun on December 8. The 
Senior hall will be erected to the south 
of the Administration building, and like 
the latter will be of three Stories and 
of Mission style. Near the college cam- 
pus the Southern Pacific will build a new 
depot, while the town of Santa Clara 
will lay out a new park adjoining the 
campus on the south. The two build- 
finished by September 1, 


will 


ings will be 
1911. 

One of the surprises of the recent census 
was the growth of California, which added 
nearly a million to her population. and ad- 
vanced in rank from the twenty-first to 
the twelfth place. San Francisco appears 
to have benefited by the earthquake in more 
ways than one. An impetus has been given 
to business interests, the new buildings are 
more imposing and more substantial than 
those destroyed, and the thoroughfares are 
selected and adapted with an eye to the re- 
quirements of a great commercial city. 
Churches and institutions are being rapidly 
rebuilt. The latest is the Church of St. 
Ignatius, which will replace the one de- 
stroyed by fire. The simple ceremony of 
breaking ground for the new edifice was 
performed by the Rev. Joseph Sasia, S.J., 
assisted by the Rev. W. Culligan, S.J. 
The Church will have a depth of 275 feet 
and a width of 175 feet. 

* * 4 

Right Rev. Bishop Kennedy, rector of 

the American College, Rome, has come 








across the ocean to spend Christmas with 








his aged parents in Philadelphia. Thirty- 
six students of the American College have 
received awards of gold medals for the an- 


nual examinations. This is an unpre- 
cedented number. The recipients include 
Francis Keenan, of Brooklyn; Eugene 


Burke, of Newark, and William Moore, of 
Syracuse. 
+ * * 
The Rev. William I. McGarvey, the Rev. 
William E. Henkel, and the Rev. Maurice 


L. Cowl were ordained priests last 
Saturday, in the Cathedral, Philadel- 
phia. The Rev. William I. McGarvey 
celebrated his first Mass on Sunday 


at the Cathedral; the Rev. W. E. Henkel, 
at St. Peter’s Reading, Pa., and the Rev. 
M. L. Cowl, at Our Lady of the Rosary, 
Philadelphia. These priests are all con- 
verts from the Episcopal Church, and are 
the first of those who entered the Church 
in 1907 and 1908, to be ordained for the 
Philadelphia diocese. The Rev. Henry R. 
Sargent, formerly of the “Order of Holy 
Cross,” at West Park-on-the-Hudson, is 
also to be ordained on Christmas Eve by 
the Archbishop of Boston. 


SOCIOLOGY 


The President of the University of 
Minnesota has resigned, and in resigning he 
has accepted, so the papers say, a pension 
of $4,000 a year from the Carnegie Fund. 
They tell us, too, that he is in no need of 
a pension, and that for this very reason he 
accepts it the more readily, so as to save 
the Carnegie beneficiaries from the disgrace 
of being looked upon as paupers. 

A pauper is, properly speaking, a poor 
man and nothing more; and to be poor is 
no dishonor. On the contrary, we Chris- 
tians know that it gives the material part 
of a high supernatural elevation. The 
world, ignoring Christ and _ idolizing 
material goods, is the author of the notion 
that poverty is degrading, which it 
strengthens in the minds of its own by its 
un-Christian treatment of the poor. Still, 
even in the world, one may catch an oc- 
casional gleam of the truth. Thackeray 
felt no shame in putting his noblest char- 
acter among the poor brethren of Grey 
friars, and Colonel Newcome was never 
nobler than when Pendennis saw him in the 
dignity of poverty among his fellows on 
Founder’s Day. Pendennis, tainted by the 
world, did not see this; but Ethel New- 
come, purified by trial, did. Thackeray 
himself felt keenly that he had lifted his 
great creation to the heights, that to take 
away the cloak and gown and badge and 
carry Thomas Newcome back to the old 
life, would be the real degradation of a 
noble soul; and so, though Fortune once 
more was showing a cheerful face, he con- 
ferred upon the old hero the worthiest 
end, death in the almshouse. 
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We do not admire the Carnegie Chari- 
ties. But it seems to us that the President 
of a University might have served the 
Superannuation Fund best by recognizing 
frankly that it is a charity, that such as 
receive pensions from it are the recipients 
of charity, which, like mercy, “ blesses him 
that gives and him that takes,” and that 
the enabling a rich man to relieve the 
wants of others puts him under obligations 
which the handing over of money cannot 
discharge. 


ECONOMICS 


A new Atlantic cable, to be owned by 
the British Government, is proposed along 
a route surveyed in 1860. It is to go from 
the north of Scotland to the Faroe Islands, 
thence to Iceland, from Iceland to Cape 
Farewell in Greenland, and so on to Hamil- 
ton Inlet in Labrador. The total length 
would be 1,645 miles, while the cables of 
the mid-Atlantic are from 2,000 to 3,000 
miles long. Moreover, the division of the 
cable into sections, the longest being that 
between Iceland and Cape Farewell, 670 
miles, would make not only the laying 
cheaper, but also the operation more effec- 
tive. One of the reasons for proposing the 
new cable is, to have. a purely British con- 
nection with Australia through Canada. It 
would seem, however, that such a cable 
ought to be practically invulnerable in case 
of war; the proposed cable would be 
singularly vulnerable. 





The Department of Agriculture in 
Mexico has made arrangements to dis- 
tribute choice varieties of fruit, including 
grapes, apples, pears, peaches and apricots, 
under conditions which will benefit the 
orchardists and not cause a loss to the 
Department. Before receiving the stock 
the beneficiaries must agree to place at the 
disposal of the Department at the end of 
five years as many properly grafted small 
trees as they shall have received; and at 
the end of four years, where there is ques- 
tion of grape vines, they must provide for 
the same purpose three times the number 
of cuttings. They must further promise to 
make an annual report on the growth and 
value of each variety that is sent to them. 
This is an important step towards improv- 
ing varieties of the more generally raised 
fruits which are plentiful in Mexico, but 
are not of superior quality. In sharp con- 
trast to this businesslike proceeding is the 
American practice, so often condemned by 
Secretary Wilson and so strongly insisted 
on by Congress, of sending out gratis 
through the mails great quantities of such 
rarities as marigolds, morning glories, 
cucumbers and blood beets, which any 
seedsman can duplicate at five cents a 
packet. 


OBITUARY 


On December 11, Reverend Thomas 
Fitzgerald, a distinguished member of the 
Missouri Province of the Society of Jesus, 
died in the Novitiate of St. Stanislaus, 
Florissant, Mo. He had retired thither, at 
his own request, a short month before to 
prepare for the end, which he recognized 
to be near at hand. 

Father Fitzgerald was born in Nenagh, 
County Tipperary, Ireland, March 1, 1848, 
but whilst still an infant he was brought 
to this country by his parents, who left Ire- 
land in 1849. His father and mother were 
pioneer settlers on the great West Side in 
Chicago, and they were among the first 
worshippers in the little frame Church of 
the Holy Family, erected by Father Damen 
upon the open prairie in 1857. The early 
educational training of Father Fitzgerald 
was received in the primitive school built 
close beside the frame church. Famous a 
generation ago as “Brother O’Neil’s 
School,” it was rude and poor in its equip- 
ment in those early days, but its name is in 
high honor to-day because of the long roll 
of distinguished Chicagoans who had their 
elementary training in its classes, 

There was no Catholic college in Chicago 
in the sixties, and Father Fitzgerald was 
sent to St. Louis upon the completion of 
his high school work in the prairie institu- 
tion. He spent four years in St. Louis 
University, and after finishing a brilliant 
college course, he entered the Jesuit 
Novitiate in Florissant on July 19, 1869. 
From 1872-1875, he was at the Jesuit Semi- 
nary of Woodstock, Md., pursuing a course 
in philosophy; thence he returned to St. 
Louis University, where for three years he 
filled the responsible post of Prefect of the 
Senior Division and taught the physical 
sciences. Another year he spent in Cin- 
cinnati, professing Rhetoric in St. Xavier 
College with excellent credit. In 1879, 
Father Fitzgerald was sent once more to 
Woodstock to take up his _ theological 
studies, and he was ordained there by 
Archbishop, now Cardinal Gibbons, on 
April 15, 1882. Two further years of study 
completed Father Fitzgerald’s long prepara- 
tion for the very honorable part he was to 
fill in the Jesuit colleges of the Missouri 
Province. 

Noted as a preacher of signal eloquence 
and affectionately regarded for his winning 
charm, as well as for his rare gifts as a 
professor, Father Fitzgerald was called 
upon by his Superiors to use his many- 
sided talents in an entirely different direc- 
tion. From 1884-1898, he held high execu- 
tive charges among the Jesuits of the 
Middle West. Successively President of 
Marquette College, forerunner of the 
present Marquette University of Mil- 
waukee, of Creighton College, now Creigh- 





ton University of Omaha, and of St. 


Ignatius College, Chicago, he was finally 
named Provincial of the Missouri Pro- 
vince, a post which he filled five years. 
The strain of his long services as 
Superior told on his health, and after 


having been sent to Rome to _ repre- 
sent his Province in the triennial con- 
gregation of Procurators, Father Fitz- 


gerald, upon his return to the States, was 
designated to fill less arduous positions for 
a couple of years. Ten years ago he was 
assigned to the important post of rector 
of the Gesu Church attached to Marquette 
University in Milwaukee. He brought to 
this charge a zeal that has proved itself in 
the splendid results material and spiritual, 
which have marked his administration. To 
him are due the elaborate interior decora- 
tions, which make the Gesu one of the 
noblest temples in the Middle West. An 
apparently trifling accident which occurred 
some four or five years ago brought on a 
case of blood-poisoning that for a time 
threatened to prove fatal, but Father Fitz- 
gerald’s naturally rugged _ constitution 
helped him to throw off the danger after 
months of grievous suffering. The evil 
was but checked, however, and it was a 
renewal of the attack a month ago which 
led the sufferer to ask to retire to 
Florissant, where he might prepare for 
death. 

Father Fitzgerald will be deeply mourned 
by his brother Jesuits of Missouri. His 
sympathetic kindness and considerateness 
towards all during his years as Superior 
won for him an affection that was re- 
markable. Nor will sorrow for his loss be 
confined to his own. Although his years 
in the active ministry were comparatively 
few, his rare gifts of mind and heart knit 
his people to him in the close intimacy of 
most loving appreciation. May he rest in 
peace ! 





On November 23d, there died at the 
Visitation Convent, Baltimore, Sister M. 
Frances de Chantal Lampe, née Benne- 
mann, age 83 years, who was known to 
many New York Catholics during the 
fifties and sixties of the last century as the 
wife of Mr. Henry Lampe, prominent in 
founding the St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum. 
Sister de Chantal was born in Quaken- 
brueck, in Oldenburg, Germany, in 1827, 
of a highly-respected family. Her nephew, 
Karl Brandenburg, was a prominent lawyer 
and a member of the Centre party in the 
German Parliament during the Kultur- 
kampf, and later judge at Bersenbrueck, in 
Oldenburg. On the death of her husband, 
in 1866, Mrs. Lampe distributed her hus- 
band’s large fortune mostly among Cath- 
olic Charities in New York and elsewhere, 
and became a Visitation nun in Baltimore. 
She had always been distinguished in the 
world for her piety and devotion, and dur- 





ing the forty-four years of her convent life 
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she was a model of every virtue, beloved 
and revered by every member of her Com- 
munity. Though suffering throughout life 
from feeble health, she proved herself an 
able and popular member of the teaching 
staff of the Convent. She is remembered 
by many of the old pupils as an efficient 
instructor in German and music, and was a 
favorite with all who had the happiness of 
knowing her. 





The Right Rev. Mgr. Thomas Griffin, 
D.D., for many years pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Worcester, Mass., and one of the 
oldest priests in the Springfield diocese, 
died after a day’s illness, at St. Vincent 
Hospital, Worcester, Mass., on Dec. 14. 
Last week the death was recorded of Rt. 
Rev. Mgr. Hawkins, and thus within ten 
days Bishop Beaven loses two members of 
the board of Diocesan Consultors, and the 
Diocese of Springfield two distinguished 
and exemplary priests. 

Mer. Griffin was associated with St. 
John’s, Worcester, for forty-three years, 
having been assistant to the pastor, Rev. 
P. T. O'Reilly, later the first Bishop of 
Springfield. On the consecration of Father 
O'Reilly as bishop, in September, 1870, 
Father Griffin became pastor, and was at 
the same time appointed chancellor of the 
Springfield diocese, an office which he held 
for many years. His whole priestly life 
was spent in the service of the old parish 
and in the church which is styled the 
Mother Church of the Springfield diocese. 
St. John’s Church recalis the memory of 
Father Fitton, its founder, the pioneer 
priest of New England, and the Rev. John 
“Paul Peppergrass,” the distin- 
guished novelist, who lived there for many 
years until his death in 1864, 

The priestly life of Mgr. Griffin is inti- 
mately associated with the religious and 
educational growth of Worcester. The pre- 
sent Churches of the Sacred Heart, Im- 
maculate Conception, St. Peter's, St. 
Stephen's and the three in Jeffersonville, 


Ke vce, 


Stoneville and Shrewsbury, stand = as 
monuments to his zeal in spreading the 
Faith in the city he loved so well. The 
school in the city was 
founded by him in 1872, and placed in 
charge of the Sisters of Notre Dame. The 
convent with its school is one of the finest 
educational establishments and architectural 


Worcester. In 1890 he 


first parochial 


ornaments of 

instruct the young boys of his 
parish, and in 1894, he erected St. John’s 
School, which he gave over to the Xaverian 
Brothers. St. Vincent’s Hospital is an- 
other monument to his priestly labors. He 


land to 


watched over and contributed to its 
foundation and completion, and ever re- 
mained its best friend and adviser. An- 


other of his works is the Mt. St. Joseph 


training of homeless boys. The schools of 
the parish, which he has maintained for 
years, to-day provide for the education of 
over 2,000 children. He was the founder 
of various organizations, such as St. John’s 
Cadets and St. John’s Guild. He worked 
night and day for the people of his parish, 
gave largely of his own private means to 
the support of the Church and the poor, 
and had the respect and love of all. 

Mer. Thomas Griffin was born in Cork, 
Ireland, January 7, 1836, and received 
his early education under the Christian 
Brothers in that city. With his parents he 
came to this country in 1851, and settled in 
Salem. He completed his classical studies 
at St. Charles’ College, Ellicott City, Md., 
entered St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 
and was ordained a priest June 30, 1867. 
On July 30, 1889, Father Griffin was ap- 
pointed a domestic prelate to His Holiness 
Leo XIII, with the title of Monsignor, and 
was honored with the degree of doctor of 
divinity by St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Tue Pioneers IN Jerrerson Counry. 


To the Editor of America: 

I am glad to note that the statement made 
in the article “ Lafargeville” in your issue 
of November 26th, to the effect that the 
early French settlers of the Black River 
country exercised no influence, direct, or 
indirect, to promote the progress of the 
Church, has been very properly questioned 
and corrected, at least, in so far as it affects 
Le Ray de Chaumont and his associates. 

Permit me to add that the statement is 
equally inaccurate and unfair in so far as it 
refers to the La Farges of those days. 
When John La Farge, the father of the 
late distinguished artist of the name, came 
to LaFargeville, and during his residence 
there, the township of Orleans was almost 
exclusively peopled by Germans whose re- 
ligion was Lutheranism. Whatever could 
be usefully done to insure to the few scat- 
tered Catholics of the region, the minis- 
trations of their religion was done hy John 
La Farge and his noble wife. It is remem- 
bered and recorded that it was in his man- 
sion the priest was welcomed and enter- 
tained on the occasion of his ministerial 
visits to the locality; and that in its most 
spacious and stately apartment the few 
Catholics assembled to hear the word of 
God, to receive the Sacraments, to assist at 
holy Mass. Both Mr. and Mrs La Farge 
were generously responsive to every appeal 
made to them im the interests of the Church 
and religion, and their heipfulness to the 
needy was large and unfailing. When the 
La Farge mansion passed in 1838 into the 
hands of Bishop Dubois, there went with it 
gratuitously ceded by John La Farge, many 
rich furnishings and adornments. 


will admit that the La Farges of pioneer 
days in Jefferson County, exercised for the 
progress of the Church, all the influence 
possible in the circumstances in which they 
lived. A DESCENDANT OF AN 

Otp Frencu Famicy. 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Tue Brents oF MARYLAND. 


To the Editor of America: 

A curious historical coincidence is sug- 
gested by the notice, in this week’s issue 
of America, of “ Margaret Brent, the First 
Suffragette.” Another Margaret Brent, 
founded the first convent for religious in 
the United States, that of the Carmelites, at 
Port Tobacco, Maryland. This occurred 
in the year 1790; and to forestall a possible 
objection that the Ursuline Convent at 
New Orleans antedates this, as it was 
founded iz. (727, let it be remembered that 
Louisiana was then French territory, and 
not in the United States. 

It was the custom of many of the old 
Catholic families of Maryland to send their 
daughters, as well as their sons, abroad to 
be educated. A number of these, women 
as well as men, remained in Europe as 
members of the religious communities in 
which they had received their education. 

In 1790, Mother Mary Margaret Brent, an 

American, was Superior of the Carmelite 
Convent at Antwerp, and, at her invitation, 
in 1780, her cousin, the Rev. Charles Neale, 
S.J., brother of the subsequent Archbishop 
of Baltimore, had assumed the spiritual 
direction of the convent. He was in con- 
stant correspondence with his relatives in 
Maryland, and as an outcome of it the Rev. 
John Carroll, writing on April 19, 1790, to 
the Bishop of Antwerp, secured through 
him the consent of Mother Brent to under- 
take a foundation of Carmelites in Mary- 
land. With Father Neale as their director, 
Mother Bernardine Matthews and her sis- 
ters, Aloysia and Elenora Matthews, from 
the convent at Hogstraet, and Sister 
M. Dickinson, of the Antwerp Convent, 
sailed for Maryland. 
They landed at Port Tobacco on October 
15, 1790, and took possession of a house 
Father Neale had built there with his own 
money. Here they observed the strict rule 
of their order, fasting eight months of the 
year, sleeping on straw and spending much 
of their time in prayer and mortification 
for the salvation of souls. In 1831, this 
Community moved from Port Tobacco to 
Baltimore, where it has since been located. 
Mother Matthews died in 1800, and was 
succeeded by Mother Dickinson as Superior. 
The latter was born in London, and edu- 
cated in France. At her death, in 1840, 
after a life in religion of fifty-eight years, 
her associates regarded her as a veritable 
saint. 3 Ee 








Industrial School, in Millbury, for the 


In view of these facts, the fair-minded 


Philadelphia, Dec. 19. 





